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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


FFAIRS at Geneva have had a lamentable break- 
44 down. Brazil has sueeeeded in holding up the 
league, and what was to have been the grand ceremony 
of weleoming Germany as a permanent member of the 
Couneil has been postponed till the autumn. Sir Austen 
been as great as was _ his 
success at Locarno. Everyone knows that he 
worked himself to a standstill at Geneva trying to bring 
about an agreement, and we are all sensible of the pains 
but the made not at 
Geneva but weeks ago in Paris. It mistake of 
ich magnitude that it could not be redeemed. The 
tte policy was to stick to the original British idea— 
was not reached without the careful 
that the only safe and practical form for the 


(hamberlain’s failure has 


has 


he has taken, mistake was 


was a 


which most 
reasoning 
‘ouneil was that of a small executive, composed of the 
Great Powers. There any question of 
unfairness to sinaller They could always be 
lected to non-permanent seats on the Council and 
during 


was never 


Powers. 
might, moreover. have special representation 
legotiations which vitally affected them. 

* * x * 
Sir Austen, however. (most. sincerely in the cause of 
ringing in more peace-makers. as we de not doubt) 


went so far East that he arrived in the West. Unless 
all the reports have been wrong, he encouraged, in 
particular, the claim of Spain to become a permanent 
member of the Council, and at once the fat was in the 
fire. We have written on this subject in our second 
leading article and will here deal only with the closing 
scenes at Geneva. Every conceivable accommodation 
was suggested in order that Germany might take her 
place as arranged. Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia bchaved 
nobly in offering to give up their non-permanent seats 
on the Council so that room might be made for Spain 
But it was all of no avail. Brazil, who was 
on the Council, declared 


and Poland. 
the third claimant to a 
that she could not possibly consent to Germany becoming 
new permanent member at the present 
session, Almost up to the last moment it was thought 
that Brazil would shrink before the odium of the whole 
world, but she did not. 
* * * * 

Without any debate by the Assembly it was decided 
to postpone the election of Germany, to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into the constitution of the 
Council, and to defer the whole election 
till the autumn. At the meeting of the Assembly on 
Wednesday Sir Austen Chamberlain that after 
listening to the statements of the Brazilian delegate he 


seat 


the only 


business of 
said 


recognized that an immediate solution was impossible. 
* It is a bitter disappointment,” he said, “* —a tragedy — 
admitted.” M. Briand’s 
to Germany, and it 


that Germany has not been 
remarks were noticeably friendly 
is a little puzzling to reconcile the good feeling of his 
words about the invaluable services of the League with 
the fact that France really gave an impetus to all the 
recent unexpected movements. Dr. Stresemann, when 
M. Briand ended, said: ‘“ Never before has a French 
Minister so spoken of Germany.” We take M. Briand’s 
words at their literal value and hope for the best in 
the difficult mouths ahead. 
* * * a 

The manner in which the Report of the Coal Commission 
has been received by all parties justifies high hopes 
of a settlement. At least we know now that nothing 
will be decided hastily, perversely, or in a passion. The 
Prime Minister struck the admirably. 
In the House of’ Commons on Thursday, March 11th, 
he announced that he had asked the Cabinet to examine 
the Report with the greatest care and sense of responsi- 
bility before venturing on any conclusions. On the same 
of both othe. owners and 


opening note 


day he received representatives 
the miners at Downing Strect, and his eppeal for restraint 
and for a willingness to enter into negotiations without 
any destructive preconceptions met with a ready 
response. On Wednesday the Cabinet the 
Report, and it is hoped that there may quickly be direct 
negotiations between the owners and the miners with 
regard to those matters which the Commissioners thought 
ought to be settled thus by agreement. 
* * x * 


discussed 


Both sides. however. will expect guidance from the 
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Government if only because ultimately little can be 
done without the Government’s help. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that the crux from the men’s point of view is 
the proposed temporary reduction of wages in certain 
grades. Their objection was only to be expected. For 
our part we always deplore any proposal for a reduction 
because industrial progress is hardly ever found in the 
company of falling wages. In America a reduction of 
wages is regarded as the last resort, indeed, as almost a 
confession of failure ; every other means of reducing the 
cost of production is canvassed first. Wage-reduction 
seems to the workers to be a blow at the heart, and it is 
useless to say, however true it may be in fact, that you 
are staunching the victim’s wound by causing a fall in 
prices and so leaving his real wages untouched. We 
shall not be easily persuaded that most of the causes 
of waste in British mines have yet been removed. No 
doubt there are many mineowners and mining engineers 
who believe that in their particular mines nothing 
remains to be improved. Yet the truth is that there is 
always something more, if only a little, that can be done. 
* * * * 

From the point of view of the Report, however, there 
is room for giving satisfaction to the men even though 
there be nominally a reduction of wages. The intro- 
duction of the principle of family allowances provides 
an opportunity. A man with a dependent family might 
get more in allowances than he would lose in wages. 
The unattached young man would, of course, have to 
put up with a reduction. Although it may be said 
that this is not unjust, and is only what happens in 
black-coated occupations where consideration is 
deliberately given to the man who has had long 
experience and who has domestic responsibilities, Labour 
has always set its-face against such humane preferences. 
Family endowments or allowances have spread rather 
rapidly in France though they are said to be disappearing 
in Germany after a trial. 

* oS x ¢ 

That part of the Report which recommends that the 
subsidy to the mines should in no circumstances be 
continued is a vigorous and stimulating piece of work. 
The Commissioners were evidently alarmed by the pros- 
pect of the whole mining industry becoming demoralized 
by the too easy continuance of this great industrial dole. 
They felt, no doubt, that there is much leeway to be made 
up in the modernization of the mines, that the wits and 
energies of every member of the mining staffs need to 
be strung up to their highest pitch, and that an entirely 
wrong approach to the subject would be almost guaranteed 
if the Government said in effect, ““ We don’t really expect 
you to help yourselves.” We can understand and 
appreciate the motives of the Commission. Moreover 
their recommendation puts the Government in a strong 
tactical position because no one who reads the Report 
carefully can fail to see how many evils arise from sub- 
sidies as such, and if the nation as a whole acquires 
this conviction the Government will not find itself in the 
position of being actually expected to continue the 
subsidy. If ultimately it has to give way it will do so 
rather as an act of grace. 

* + * 

In spite of our appreciation of the Commissioners’ 
motives, however, we are convinced that some form of 
help from the Government will be necessary. The bold 
course of treating coal so as to make it yield power and 
light and by-products and smokeless fue! will really be 
much the cheapest solution for the nation in the long run. 
This revolution in our treatment and use of coal will be 
inevitable sooner or later, so why not hasten the day ? 





es 


But the day cannot be hastened without Casting oyp 
bread upon the waters now. In other words we shai 
probably have to spend money in order to save it, By 
the process of turning coal into oil money would be 
saved, not only in the mines but in every other industry 
and there would also be the great saving made by abolish. 
ing our national pall of smoke with all its corrosive apq 
destroying acids and its injury to health. 
* * * * 

Without some sort of financial help the period of 
transition would probably mean confusion and suffering, 
It may be wrong to give a patient a narcotic, but it may be 
worse to cut it off suddenly and without some compen. 
sating “ exhibition.” If it is true that low temperature 
carbonization, already technically perfected, is so neg 
the border line between commercial failure and success 
that a very little financial help is needed to push it across 
the line, why should not Sir Richard Redmayne’s sugges. 
tion to the Commission be adopted ? He proposed that g 
duty should be placed on foreign motor fuel. We haye 
discussed this subject in our first leading article, 

* * * * 

A resolution introduced in the American Senate by 
Mr. Borah asked the Secretary of State what he was 
doing in regard to the “claims of American citizens 
against Great Britain and France arising out of violation 
of the rights of neutrals ” between the beginning of the 
War and the date at which America entered the War, 
The resolution was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. This may turn out to be an _ unpleasant 
business, though we hope not. The Times correspondent 
says that there are supposed to be between two and 
three thousand claims. If the American Government 
decided to press them it would be demanding com- 
pensation for actions which, as the Times correspondent 
says, shortened the War and reduced the cost of victory 
in which the United States participated. Claims, in 
fine, would be made on Great Britain just as though 
they were comparable with claims made against Mexico! 

* 7 * * 


The Americans who have thought deepest on this 
matter are prepared for the resentment which is ready 
to break out here. We cannot belicve that the American 
Government will encourage Mr. Borah, but the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post says that the movement 
must be taken seriously. What the Royal Navy did was 
precisely what the United States Navy did in the Civil 
War when British merchant ships were seized because 
they had cargoes for the Confederates. American action 
was then sustained by the Supreme Court. After 
Amcrica entered the Great War the American Navy, of 
course, co-operated with us in the seizure of contraband 
cargoes and even urged greater rigour in the operations. 
America has no case in principle against the seizure of 
such cargoes, and claims made on us would start thousands 
of claims against America herself. 

* * * * 

The Powers have presented an ultimatum to the Chinese 
commanders in the Taku forts. The ultimatum demands 
that the Boxer Protocol shall be observed. This Protocol 
gave the Powers the free use of the Peiho river between 
Peking and the sea. In form, therefore, the Powers are 
perfectly correct in demanding that foreign ships shall 
not be fired on from the forts, that the river shall not 
be mined and that foreign ships shall not be searched. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that the Protocol 
has been violated several times lately and that the Chinese 
have not hitherto been warned. The tragedy of China 


at present is that the rival Generals are fighting simply 
to get control of the moncy bags, that the writ of the 
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a 
so-called Central Government does not run beyond 
Peking, and that there is no prospect at present of a 
strong man arising who can quell his rivals and create 
order. If any of the present combatants can fill that réle, 
Feng, the Christian General, scems to be the most likely 


man. 
* * * * 


During the week there have been debates on the Navy 
and Army estimates in the House of Commons. The 
demand for a Mimistry of Defence has grown steadily 
in strength. As we have said before, we hope that this 
movement will: not be unduly accelerated as there are 
many pitfalls, though no one desires the proper co-ordina- 
tion of the three Services more earnestly than we do, 
Under the present conditions it is impossible to hope 
for economy. The expenditure of each of the Services 
has to be diseussed, by the rules of the House of Commons, 
jn a watertight compartment. Yet the fact is that you 
cannot determine accurately what the expenditure of 
one Service ought to be without reference to the others. 

* ” * % 

The Times of Tuesday published an excellent letter 
on Imperial Defence from Major-General Sir John 
Davidson, Major Ralph Glynn and Colonel H. Spender 
Clay. They argue that the first step towards a Ministry 
of Defence should be to set up a special section of the 
General Staff of the three Services, which would secure 
a proper balance between the Services, prevent over- 
lapping and achieve economy. They propose that the 
three Chiefs of the Staff should all sign Votes A of all 
the three Services. Finally they support the proposal 
that a Royal Commission should devise the best machmery 
for co-ordinating the Services. We trust that some 
definite ideas on this subject will take shape in time for 
the Imperial Conference. We are really appalled by 
the amount of money which is being spent on the Defence 
Services at a time when there is less prospect of war 
thar there has been in living memory. 

* * x * 

The next few years will be a period of safety. We 
ought to spend that time in rigid economy and in trying 
to remove permanently the necessity for war. If we 
should fail there would be plenty of time to change our 
policy. In the meantime it is useless to spend maney 
on ships which will probably be obsolete by the time they 
are wanted. If we spend money at all freely it should 
be on the Air. The Navy and Army could be confined 
to the minimum size that is necessary for the routine 
work of the Empire. Our truest defence now, and so 
far as we can see ahead, is to build up our industrial 


resources 
* Sa * * 


We agree heartily with what Sir John Davidson said 
in the House of Commons and we congratulate him on 
his courage. He confessed that he was staggered by the 
agerecate expenditure of £117,000,000 on defence. 
“We cannot,” he exclaimed, “ go on spending like that.” 
He suspected that the Colwyn Committee’s Report had 
hot been published because it was unfavourable to the 
Admiralty and the War Office. Finally he declared, 
“Unless next year there is a plain statement in regard 
to Imperial Defence as a whole before the presentation 
of the separate Estimates, I shall not conscientiously 
be able to vote for these large sums.” Sir John Davidson 
was not talking the futilities of Mr. Lansbury, who 
had moved that the Navy should be abolished. He 
spoke of what he knew ; he is one of the most experienced 
Staff Officers living. 

* ¥ * * 

The attempts to induce the strikers at Messrs. Hoe’s 

factory in London to return to work have been unceasing. 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union ordered the strikers 
to return but on Monday they refused. On Tuesday 
the Executives of all the unions in the engineering 
industry met to discuss the refusal ef the employers to 
consider the claim for a national increase of wages. The 
unions decided to abandon the national claim and to 
make district claims. We publish a letter this weck 
explaining why the employers hold to a national agree- 
ment. We cannot, however, believe that it is worth 
while to sacrifice the peace of the industry for the difference 
hetween national and district agreements. Workers in 
those firms which are doing very well naturally expect 
their due share of the prosperity. It was hoped that 
the decision of all the unions would have some effect 
upon the Hoe strikers, but on Wednesday the strikers 
again refused to return to work. When we go to press 
it is still uncertain whether the lockout will be averted. 
* * * * 

Mr. De Valera has resigned from the Presidency of 
Sinn Fein because his tentative scheme for taking part 
in the work of the Dail was frowned upon. Those 
Republicans who are too Republican for Mr. De Valera 
must be Republicans indeed. They are _ evidently 
doctrinaires who have no practical alternative whatever 
to the existing Government, but believe in repeating 
meaningless incantations. 

* * * * 

We had not space last week to mention the rejection 
by the Lords of the National Assembly’s Bill for the 
establishment of a new Bishopric of Shrewsbury. We 
quite understand, and in a measure sympathize with, 
the view that an increase in the number of Bishoprics 
detracts from the dignity of the episcopal office. This 
view has a natural home in the House of Lords. The 
heads of the Church, it is thought, should be comparatively 
few and all men of eminence. It is said that the needs 
of the Church could be perfectly well met by the appoint- 
ment of more Suffragan Bishops. Some of the Bishops 
themselves are of that opinion—for instance, the Bishop 
of Durham and the Bishop of Norwich who spoke against 
the Bill. Apart from this doctrine of principle there is, of 
course, always some strong local opposition to a new 
Bishopric which is regarded as interrupting an historical 
continuity. All the same, the scheme for the new Bishop- 
ric had reached its final form after most anxious and 
laborious discussion, and we feel that this was a matter in 
which the Lords should have deferred to the decision of 
the National Assembly. 

* * * * 

Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador in London, 
who is visiting America, has been explaining to his 
countrymen the English habit of “ grousing.” He says 
that this is a national habit and that Englishmen actually 


take pleasure in painting the dark side. “ They are 
always at it, but they draw the line when anyone else 
strikes in. It is a family privilege.’ He compared 


grousing with the American habit of chewing gum, and 
added: ‘ It exercises the same muscles, is just about 
the same strain on the intellect, and it affords a certain 
amount of comfort.” This explanation by the Ambas- 
sador was a preface to his pronouncement, for which 
we are grateful, that Great Britein is really doing quite 
well and will come through her troubles. 
© x * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101%; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 874; on Wednesday 
week 87]; a year ago 90]. Conversion Loan (3} per cent) 
was on Wednesday 74}x.d.; on Wednesday week 74 {i x.d.; 
a year ago 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


COAL, OIL AND SMOKE 


i io pause for reflection which Mr. Baldwin most 

wisely secured after the publication of the Coal 
Report can be used in various ways. We propose to 
use it by discussing frankly some of the essential aspects 
of the problem, without, however, forgetting that the 
Report must without fail be used as the way of approach 
to a settlement. It gives an opportunity which it 
would be disastrous to miss. 

The essential trouble in the Coal Industry is the falling 
cif in the demand for coal. The extended use of elec- 
tricity, oil, coke, water power, and a hundred devices 
for economizing in the burning of coal, plus an epoch 
of trade depression, have combined to produce this 
diminution. At the same time, we have artificially 
kept alive mines which ought to be dead, which ought 
to have yielded to the competition of new mines, working 
better and thicker seams with improved machinery. 
Can we wonder that in such circumstances the result is 
misery for a large number of the men and economic 
chaos for the industry itself ? 

What is the remedy? It is simple to describe, but 
it is, or seems to be, diflicult to apply. Zncrease the 
demand for coal. That accomplished, our difliculties 
and discontents would vanish. But how can it be 
accomplished 2? By converting our coal into what is 
fast becoming the fuel of the age—oil. If we converted 
all our coal into oil at, or as near as possible to, the pit’s 
mouth, as we already do partially in the case of gas or 
electricity, we should have solved our problem, To put 
it in a concrete form, by turning coal into oil, and using 
the British coal-oil instead of Mexican, or Persian, or 
Pennsylvanian petroleum, we should immensely increase 
the demand for coal, and so find that new market for 
which the mining industry is pining. 

Apart from the benefit to the mines and miners, the 
results would be beneficial. (1) We should not be at the 
merey of foreign producers for what is fast becoming 
a necessary in land and sea transportationthe thing 
we use to fire our liners, to drive our motor “buses, to 
cook many of our dinners and to warm many of our 
rooms, the thing which cither, burnt or exploded, is 
year by year invading a thousand new fields. 
we have at present only a tiny supply of home-made 
oil fuel, we may at any moment be held up by an overseas 
panic or a deliberate corner in oil. If the American 
motor public thought that its supply of cheap gasoline 
was in danger, they would not hesitate for a moment 
to forbid exportation. 

(2) If we turned our coal into oil before we used it, 
we should find ourselves in possession of a cheap residual 
fuel which, though smokcless, would burn. efficiently 
im our open grates or furnaces, or, if pulverized, would 
prove an admirable raiser of power or heat. 

(3) Our skies and our land would be cleansed from the 
dirt, darkness and depression of smoke. Our working 
would not have their hearts and their backs 
broken by a continual and ineffective effort to keep 
their houses, their clothes, their sheets and blankets 
clean, and our householders would not see paint and 
metal being destroyed before their eyes by sulphurous 


Since 


women 


deposits. The economic benefits they secured by refrain- 
ing from sending up our chinineys oil and other chemical 


products would be very great. 


(4) The last point is perhaps the most important 
of all. 


calth of a population depressed and degraded by passing 


The amount we have to spénd in remedying the 


—— 


their lives under a darkened heaven, and without Seein 
more than occasional glimpses of sunshine and bly 
sky, is prodigious. Though we do not know it, we ay 
a nation of slow-poisoners. 

Is all this a dream? No. Then why is it not recog. 
nized by our rulers and why is not the remedy applied ? 
Because they are frightened by economic experts who 
tell them that this turning cf coal into oil, though it 
may be chemically sound, is not a “ commercial propo. 
sition.” It would be too costly ; the oil produced would 
have either to be sold at above the cost of natural mineral 
oil, or be subsidized by Government. Therefore ye 
‘annot cure but must endure the present evils of smoke 
pollution, dependence upon foreign supplies of oil, and 
a yearly diminishing demand for coal! To this ye 
answer that in our belief the turning of coal into oil by 
low temperature carbonization— the process which secures 
the maximum of cil and the best form of residual fuel 
is so nearly a “ commercial proposition ” that it could 
be made one. If our producers were less timid, les 
conservative, and less unwilling to “ scrap” obsolete 
plant and obsolete methods, mental and material, we 
should have low temperature carbonization plant springing 
up unassisted throughout our coalfields. 

Let us assume, however, that the pessimists are right 
and that the turning of coal into oil is not a “commercial 
proposition,’ and that we can only get the change by some 
form of Government subsidy, in other words, by State 
expenditure. Then we say deliberately, let us face that 
expenditure. It will pay us to do so. We shall find 
our off-set in the diminution of our national washing 
bill, of our bill for decay in metals and buildings, and 
of our health bill, and in the increase in our happiness 
account. The expenditure would pay us over and over 
again in results, 

To be specific, we would abolish the present system 
of motor taxation and substitute the much fairer system 
of a tax on petrol. Next, we would exempt from taxation 
all home-made forms of oil. The result would be :— 
(1) Encouragement to the production of coal-oil, and 
therefore assistance to the coal industry. (2) A con- 
siderable stimulus to the motor industry—men who 
now keep only one car because of the tax would very 
often keep two, for they would not thereby increase the 
burden of taxation. Again, many more men 
keep cars for occasional and seasonal use if they did 
not feel, as now, that the car, though standing unused, 
was sweating taxes. (3) Meanwhile, under the shelter 
of the Petrol Tax, and still more through the suggestion 
of safety for the capital employed in carbonization (a 
Protective duty has a greater psychological than economic 
effect) we should, year by year and month by month, 
be increasing the demand for coal; we should free our 
selves from the desperate dilemma of either permanently 
turning off a quarter ef a million miners and _ closing 


“ce 


would 


hundreds of mines, accompanied by a menacing inflation of 
the ‘‘dole” and of Poor Law Relief and all the attendant 
evils, or else continuing a State subsidy of many millions 
directed, not to cure the evil, but to prop up a costly 
and ineflicient system of using crude coal as a powe! 
and heat raiser. (4) Many allied industries would benelit 
by the home-production of oil, but these we do not want 
to deal with at present. 

This is an insidious plea for Protection ? 
is no more Protection than the “* dole ” or the ‘ 
and owing to the smoke and national safety problems 
it is a far better policy than that of the “ dole” and the 
“ subsidy.” But we do not rely solely on that plea 
Needs must when over-population, restricted immi: 
gration, and timid capital drive as they are driving at 
this moment, 


No; it 


subsidy, 


‘ 
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THE CRISIS IN THE LEAGUE 
League mecting after a 
painful week of hopes and fears is a lamentable 
wnt, The formal record is that the proposal to elect 
cemany to 2 permanent seat on the Council is post- 
noned until September. Greatly as we regret this, 
the delay of six months would not be a vital blow. 
What is so disheartening is that it should be possible 
forthe Brazilian Government to act with an intransigeance 
t shows it to be utterly devoid of all understanding 
of the spirit which seemed to have a chance of trans- 
@ming the world. Almost at the last moment the 
forts to raise the infant State of Poland to a per- 
nanent place on the Council were met by compromises, 
vhich did credit to some of the smaller nations; but 
Hrazil raised a final stumbling block. Her claim has 
yo pre-eminent merit, though we would not cast aside 
y such without Wer manner 
(insisting upon it was nothing less than outrageous. 
Although it gives us no satisfaction, it may be uscful 
jy examine Great Britain’s part in the preceding events. 
Everybody understood that this extraordinary meeting 
of the League was called together for the sole purpose of 
admitting Germany, but, of course, there was nothing to 
prevent the League transacting other business and 
changing the composition of the Council, or of any other 
ofitsecommittees, in other ways. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
consistently took the line that he should go to Geneva 
with his hands free, unhampered by cut and dried instruc- 
tions, So that when he reached Geneva he might genuinely 
take part in a great process of international give and take. 
On the surface Sir Austen’s case was unquestionably a 
strongone. If the League is to be an effective organization 
for discussion and consultations, it is essential that the 
representatives of the Powers should attend its meetings 
wifettered = by bargains and compacts. 
Otherwise the League’s meetings will become mere for- 
malities for registering the decisions reached elsewhere by 
hard diplomatic bargaining in the old style. Thus a 
puzzling situation was produced. Sir Austen appeared 
an exactly proper attitude from the League’s 
point of view: but, evidently to his own surprise, he found 
solidly arraved against him the whole of that undefined 
mut powerful foree which we may roughly call League 
country. Tow, it may be asked, can such 
asituation haye arisen? The explanation is, of course, that 
opinion in this country did not fully accept Sir 
that he cither wished to go or was 
Everybody strongly 


1 gs dissolution of the 


claim consideration. 


prearranged 


tohave taken 


opinion in thi . 


public 
Ansten’s assurnnee 
gong to Geneva with a free hand. 
suspected that he was going there pledged in some degree 
to support both Spain in her application for a permanent 
the Council, and France in her sponsorship of 
Poland’s claim. Unfortunately these suspicions seem 
to have been only too well founded. It has turned out 
that Sir Austen that there would be the 
laintest objection to hoth Spain and Poland joining the 
Sehor Quinones de Leon, the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, is one of the ablest and most attractive 
liplomats in Murope. He would be a distinet acquisition, 
Sir Austen evide ntly thoueht. The Poles, too, had lately 
‘iown themselves decidedly more reasonable, and M, 
Sir Austen 


at on 


never dreamt 


Couneil, 


Det : : Z 
briand seemed most anxious to invite them. 
ver supposed that the Germans would be so churlish 
; 
few more guests being asked to a 
party to which they had at last got their own invitation, 
No one doubts Sir Austen's perfect good faith. Tle has 
acted throughout in what he considered the best interests 


of this country and of the League itself, but the results 


us to object {fo a 


ave been most unhappy. 
We can all still hope and believe that the League will 





be saved ; but it will be saved through the actions of the 
small countries such as Sweden, whose attitude ever since 
the decision over the Aaland Islands has been of the 
greatest help to the League. The Latin races have 
hardly yet risen to the plane on which alone the League 
must live, witness the line taken by Spain towards 
Sweden; and this time unfortunately Great Britain’s 
leadership has not proved to be the saving help that we 
hoped it would be in such a crisis. 


TRUE AND FALSE MODESTY 


WE received many more letters than we could 
publish about Mr. Norman Angell’s article, 
“Paris: An Unrecorded Revolution in Manners.” 
Mr. Angell, it will be remembered, writing with a 
carefully sustained impartiality (for he did not impute 
blame, even if he would have cared to do so), described 
a change in certain theatrical productions in Paris 
which seemed to have passed without notice and to 
have been accepted as though there had been no change 
at all. He found that in some of the ballets both 
women and men appeared on the stage with no clothes 
on except a tiny girdle, and he noted that family parties 
of French people were present at these performances 
without betraying a trace of surprise or reprobation. 
The schoolboy and the schoolgirl were there with their 
fathers and their mothers or their uncles and aunts, and 
exhibited no sort of embarrassment or disturbance. 
Yet the performances were such that, if they had been 
presented before the War, they would certainly have 
brought an incursion of the police. 

Mr. Angell, always the scientific observer, proceeded 
to wonder whether changes, not, indeed, quite com- 
parable but similar in significance, can have occurred 
in English life without our being aware of them. He 
described what he saw as a change in “ manners.” That 
was probably the nearest possible word in English, for 
if he had used the word ” he would have 
begged the question and abandoned his detachment. 
The right French word, we suppose, would be moeurs— 
something which strikes deeper than manners but docs 
not necessarily raise a moral question. 

The article, as we have said, brought us many Ielters. 
What we have learned to expect whenever we deal 
with a question of public morals—so to call it from 
our own point of view—happened in this case. A 
certain number of people wrote to say that if we con- 
sidered such questions suitable for discussion they 
might be compelled to regard the Spectator as a paper 
which could not be left about for family reading. They 
protested in particular against letters which recom- 
mended the thinking out of the matter on first principles 
and the logical conclusion that the nude human form 
was not without beauty and that only wrong traditions 
could permit us to think it otherwise. Although some 
of the arguments, both artistic and pathological, may 
have been misdirected or unhappily stated the essence 
of what was said was, of course, by no means new. 
Carlyle in Sartor Resartus pointed out that clothes were 
the origin of all indecency; and that in a sense is 
undeniably true. If we lived in a climate in which it 
was intolerable that any clothing should be worn, we 
should not be troubled with a pack of problems which 
are the necessary of clothes. Nor 
should we ever have been in danger of arriving at the 
illogical conclusion that there is something to be 
ashamed of in what God was not ashamed to create. 

Two or three of the letters we received took the 
particular form of challenging us to state what our 


“ce 


morals 


accompaniment 


own feelings and convictions are about “* public decency ” 
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and the question of clothing, or the absence of it, on 
the stage. We have been told that, having published 
a considerable correspondence, we owe it to our readers 
to offer our own eredo, or defence, or apology. We are 
glad to accept the challenge. 

Virst of all let us say that we sincerely desire the 
Spectator to be a paper in which the facts and problems 
of life are faced frankly and plainly, though, we hope, 
with the necessary discretion and restraint. It is a 
paper for men and women who, as we like to believe, 
base their conduct upon thought, discussion and con- 
viction, and upon evasion. It may be asked, 
however, whether a paper which is suitable for men 
and women is also invariably suitable for the schoolboy 
and the schoolgirl. This brings us to the whole crucial 
and delicate matter of facing what are called the ‘‘ facts 
of life.’ Let us look at this matter for the moment 
without any reference to theatrical productions but 
from the point of view of what is or is not a legitimate 
discussion in a paper. In our 
judgment the change during the past generation—a 
very distinct and notable change— from comparative 
secrecy to comparative frankness in the presence of 
these facts has been a good one. A false and harmful 
modesty, something which was mistaken for modesty 
but was not modesty, has been steadily passing away. 

The present writer can speak from experience because 
he was brought up under conditions which required all 
the embarrassing facts to be hidden away. When one 
of the facts emerged, never by design but sometimes 
The seniors were 


not 


subject of serious 


by accident, there was consternation. 
embarrassed by wondering what the juniors knew, and 
the juniors by wondering how much the seniors thought 
they knew. Medical and a wiser religious 
teaching have to-day spread the almost universal belief 
that the better way is for parents and guardians to take 
children into their confidence. This is generally done, 
and if there is any danger now it is not that growing 
children will be turned loose upon the world unarmed 
against their troubles snd temptations, but that the 
necessary teaching may be so much insisted upon that 
it may cause an obsession in a child’s mind. After all, 
though the old policy of hush was no doubt wrong, it 
had greater merits than are commonly assigned to it. 
Every child who has been carefully brought up by 
right-thinking and right-acting parents has a natural 
modesty which is in itself one of the best of protections, 
and in itself contains half the lessons which are now 
taught more explicitly. 

We fancy that persons who complain that statements 
about the moral problems of life should not be published 
in a paper for general reading are not really aware how 
natural and simple and free of guile is the child’s mind 
which has been properly guided. Those who have 
particularly concerned themselves with the education 
of children have been surprised to notice how explana- 
tions which caused much more uneasiness to the teacher 
than to the taught slipped away from the childish mind 
and seemed to have made little impression, and at a 
later date had to be repeated. It is a mistake, we are 
sure, for the adult to read into the mind of the child his 
own thoughts. The truth is that if you are frank and 
never seem to be hiding away secret things, the child 
is deprived of the great incentive of unsatisfied curiosity. 
That is the principal source of trouble. 


sctenee 


As regards the public performances which were the 
text of our correspondence, we would say that in our 
view the whole matter must be judged by the tests of 
What is right in one setting 
The Old Testament 


purpose and enviroument, 


* ’ 
Wrony di anotier. 


is entirely 
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contains records of crime, of lust and of bestial eonq,,, 
but no sensible person condemns the Bible beeays 
them. As everyone sees, we have there a narratiys , 
mankind in all its weakness searching after @) 
Similarly,, what sensible person could condemp t} 
printing and the elaborate editing by a scholar of gy 
classical work in literature, gross and indecent thoy, 
it may be? Or what but a beldam prudery, Min 
wit and beauty seldom seen,” as Pope said of it, eo 
condemn the nude in art ? 

The right or the permissible changes into the wy 
and the intolerable when the “ facts of life ” are expl ite 
and exhibited, not for their moral import, not ¢ 
perhaps with scientific detachment, not even with {| 
eye of the artist or of the dealer in things of beauty 
but with distorted emphasis, with nods and leers gy) 
winks. If, then, we are asked whether we think thy 
nudity has a proper place upon the public stag 
to-day, our answer is that it most decidedly has pot, 


THE “LIBERTIES” OF THE AIR 
Ti.- THE POLICING OF THE EMPIRE 
no Air Foree could hold a county 





( BVIOUSLY 

against external attack by a trained army, | 
it can hold it against internal risings, even on a lar 
scale. It an 
communication, chiefly by wireless, and ground troops | 
defend its bases ; By its mea 
the military costs of the occupation of Iraq were reduc 


needs acrodromes, elticient system 


but it needs no more. 


from 23 million pounds first of all to seven millions, a1 
then to four millions. 
the system of the French in Syria, which is only two 
thirds the size of Iraq, and which possesses a populatir 
not more turbulent. The French the same | 
Force as we have in Iraq, but they have also large grou 

forces, both French and local. Last year there wo 
25,000 French troops in Syria, and there are eertai 


Compare this performance wit 


have 


not less to-day. The conclusion seems to be that Fra 
has not realized the power of the Air in police work, 
still halts unsuccessfully between two opinions. 
Take again the case of Somaliland. Vor cighteen y 

war grumbled on in that country, and the Mad Mull 
was a hardy annual. Six years ago Sir Geoffrey Are 
resolved to use the Air; six aeroplanes conducted t! 
operations, assisted by the Camel Corps and some So 
troops, and in a few weeks the campaign was over 4 
the Mad Mullah has never been heard of 
expedition cost £80,000, as compared with the ty 
and it « 


sinee. 17 


millions for one of the old Somaliland wars, 
pletely achieved its purpose. 
Frontier DeEreNnce. 

Let us take an example of the second type —the | 
tection of a frontier against raids from the border no-ma! 
land. 
fighting for its own sake, and who, above all things, lo 
loot. When they go to war they expect casualties, } 
they expect also to enjoy themselves and to bring bac 
There wes 
therefore, a permanent positive inducement to them ! 
What happ 
tribes start on the warpal 
They are hit, but they canne 


of reveng 


ie i i : 
The inhabitants of a border are people who lo 


booty in the shape of rifles and equipment. 


rise under the old scheme of things. 
to-day ? 
aeroplanes are over them. 
hit back. 


plunder unless an aeroplane crashes. 


As soon as the 
There is not the faintest chance 
Their villages é 
burned, not as the culmination of an exciting campalg!) 
where defeat was not unattended with gain, but straight 
way, before they quite know what has happened. Wh 
temptation is there for deserving bandits to contin 
hostilities 2 And the dose can be repeated, if necesse™ 
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day after day and week after week. They have a sleepless 
iceman always at their door. 

That this is not an extravagant fancy is proved by 
recent events. In the spring of 1925 we were compelled 
to take order with the Mahsuds, and the operations were 
put in the sole charge of the R.A.F. They were a huge 
success, and proved the cheapest Indian frontier expedi- 
tion on record. The story may be read in the Supplement 
to the London Gazette of November 17th, 1925, and there, 
too. may be read the curious comment of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. ‘‘ Satisfactory though the results of 
these operations have been,” Sir Claud Jacob writes, 
“Tam of opinion that the combination of land and air 
action would have brought about the desired result in a 
shorter space of time.” It would be interesting to know 
Sir Claud’s reasons for this view, for they are not readily 
apparent. A simultaneous expedition of land troops 
would have been costly and wholly unnecessary. No 
doubt such troops could inflict more serious losses upon 
an enemy than an Air Force, but they could not strike 
at his will to resist, for the tribes would have had their 
fun from the campaign and certain tangible gains, while 
from the Air they get nothing but discomfort. 

There are those who, while granting the practical value 
of the Air in fronticr expeditions, condemn it for its 
harbarity. But its methods barbarous than 
those of ground troops ? Unlike an army, it can begin 
with warnings and persuasion. The destruction it deals 
to encmy lives and property is far less than that of a 
moral rather than 
on swiftness, sureness, and the case with 


are more 


land force, because it relies upon 
material effect 
which its operations can be repeated. 

Tit Economy or Arr TRAINING. 

The ideal form of defence, ideal because it is the most 
economic, is one in which civil and military interests 
where training in arms is also a training in 
the technique of a civil profession. In such a scheme of 
things there is little waste. The cost of an Army and a 
Navy in peace may be considered as an insurance premium, 


harmonize 


but a man may be over-insured if the premium, though 
not too high for the risk, is too high for his means. The 
armed forces of the Crewn necessarily withdraw a large 
number of capable men from productive work, and that 
loss is part of the premium paid by the nation. Unfor- 
tunately the loss does not cease with a man’s period of 
serviee. A discharged soldier or is hard to fit 
again into the economic framework, and, apart from the 
cost of his pension, there is the loss to the community 
of his producing power for the rest of his working life. 
Both Army and Navy have made strenuous efforts to 
remedy this by training men to trades during their 
service. But at the best the result must be small. The 
work of soldiers and sailors is too highly specialized, too 
much a thing sect apart from ordinary needs, to be easy 
Moreover, the comparative 


sailor 


0 blend with civilian life. 
length of service narrows a man’s interests and aptitudes. 
Yhe Army and the Navy must be the sole profession for 
most of those who enter them. 

The Air, being a new thing, could start with a clean 
page. It was foreed to economize, but its problems at 
first seemed to augur a far greater relative cost than the 
older services. For in the first place it must have a much 
larger number of officers per man than the Navy or the 
Army because so many officers are required to act as 
pilots. It could not offer a permanent career to the bulk 
and it looked as if it would be saddled 
with an enormous half-pay list. Again, like the Navy, 
it must be maintained always on a war basis, since it 
would be engaged with the enemy's Air Foree on the first 
at the same time, though it could not 


of the se oflicers, 


day of war; while, 


be kept like the Army on a peace basis in peace time, 
yct, like the Army, it must be capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Now, expansion for the Air Force is specially 
difficult, for you cannot get men from the skilled long- 
apprenticeship trades to enlist. They must be taken on 
as boys, and be given several years of technical training. 
It seemed that the Air would not only be faced with highly 
expensive schemes of training, but must begin them at 
an earlier age than the other services, and that it would 
either have to create a preposterous number of senior 
posts or be encumbered with a huge half-pay list. 

But it has one advantage. The Air service is a network 
of expert trades which are of the first importance in civil 
life. Setting aside the art of flying, there is mechanical 
engineering in most of its forms; there various 
branches of electrical work; there are 
photography. The airman must be a trained craftsman, 
and his training is in crafts which are highly marketable. 
Might it not be possible to make an asset of its liabilities, 
and pass numbers of young men through it back to civil 
life, who would not be too old to start in a profession— 
who, indeed, would be specially qualified for many 
professions—and who at the same time would form a 
reserve of men in the event of war ? 


are 


wircless and 


Suort Service ComMissions. 

Accordingly, a Short Service system was started. The 
principle is that roughly half of the young oflicers are 
on a permanent basis, and look to make their careers 
in the Air Force, and one-half are on a Short Service 
The latter do five years with the force, and then 
Let us take 


basis. 
pass for three or four years to the reserve. 
the type of man with strong mechanical interests who 
has just left school or college. The next few years are of 
extreme importance in his life, and must be 
technical training ; but as yet he is not quite sure of his 
special vocation and wants a little time in which to look 
If he goes to the Air Fores he is first of all 
in a variety of 
a small gratuity 


years of 


about him. 
taught to fly, and then can specialize 
subjects. He returns to civil life with 
and an admirable technical training, which fits him for 
any one of a choice of professions. He is still a young 
man; he has had five years of disciplined, corporate life, 
intellectual stimulus, bodily health, and solid work. Is 
such a man less likely to make his way in the world than 
he who has entered straightway into a civil profession, 
and has had no better technical training, without any 
of the other advantages ? Joun Bucuan. 
(To be concluded.) 


TO AN EFFICIENCY 
EXHIBITION 


FYXIN soldicrs and trains never appealed to me as a child, 

but anything to do with documents exercised a 
Putting 
papers away, arranging, classifying, docketing them, was 
my curious joy. A typewriter thrilled me, with its 
keyboard and its carriage that could be made to jump 
A card index, then as young as I, afforded me 


A VISIT 


strange fascination over my youthful mind. 


and ring. 
hours of amusement. 

Some of this early delight in documents and their 
accessories came back to me the other day when I wan- 
dered through a Business Efliciency Exhibition, inspecting 
the newest appliances for simplifying the clerical work 
of the world. 

The young lady who showed me the Remington Ac- 
counting machine would have been surprised had she 
known that I regarded that marvellous instrument— 
surely the last word in m¢ chanical ingenuity—merely as a 


toy. Yct so it was to me. It whl print a long list of 
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names, the pay due to each person, subtract the dedue- 
tions for insurance, &ec., add the extra pay for overtime, 
and total the whole sum, often extending to six columns, 
with a Papal infallibility. If, by any chance, the oper- 
ator copies the sum down wrong, the Remington will refuse 
to go on working and will lock its keyboard until she 
corrects her error. For three hundred pounds this 
faithful and intelligent creature will come to your office 
and work every hour in twenty-four if you wish, without 
asking for anything in return but an occasional drop of 
oil. What a superhuman thing it is! 

Then there is the Noiseless Remington. Three of 
these silent slaves were in operation close to me. Words 
appeared on the foolscap before them, building them- 
selves into sentenees where nothing had been before, 
even as Solomon’s temple arose without sound of hammer. 

The Dictaphone is another almost senticnt work of 
man. I first saw it in operation years ago, in the Editorial 
Office of the Montreal Gazette. In the midst of 
telephone calls, scurrying messengers, urgent galley 
proofs and the ‘complex confusions of our civilization, 
the managing Editor of a daily newspaper works under a 
pressure that outsiders hardly realize. ‘I should never 
get through my work without this machine,” the Editor 
told me, snatching the tube at his side and speaking a 
memorandum into its flexible and attentive ear. The 
Dictaphone is always waiting, always willing, truly a 
marvel of this later age. Mr. Arthur Brisbanc, whose 
daily syndicated articles in the Hearst papers are tele- 
graphed all over the United States to five million readers, 
uses one of these machines in his motor-car, so I am told, 
in order not to lose track of a single unforgiving moment 
of leisure. 

Then there are the modern mailing appliances and 
methods, machines which will stamp and count thousands 
of letters an hour, and which fix the stamps electrically. 
But this is not a catalogue of efliciency devices, but the 
record of a ramble in a field I love. 

Messrs. Kenrick and Jefferson’s rainbow-coloured 
reminder slips at once fascinate and alarm me. How 
often have I seen that sinister remark printed on the 
.” This 
firm produces all sorts of fascinating loose-leaf ledgers 
and card-indices. 

Then there is National Crimpit, a machine whose name 
alone justifies mention; it is an ingenious device for 
binding papers together in the twinkling of an eye. A 
new sort of paper-fastener is the 
at any rate. Not only does this clip economize time and 
space, but it also prevents that bad habit which papers 
sometimes fall into, where a lot of them are thrown 
together, of embracing irrelevant documents. 

Among inventions for great captains of industry, I 
looked with awe upon the Dictograph Telephone. “ You 
can concentrate all your employees,” I read, “ here 
on your desk so that their voices (and their brains) are 
available by the mere pressure of a key.” How long, I 
wonder, shall I have to tap out articles on my typewriter 


orange one, beginning, “ As the above account 


* Acco ’—new to me, 


before I scale the heights of success and merely press 
a button to have a brain at my service ? 

I have said that these things are toys to me. But 
they are toys that our business men could well afford to 
play with. Show an American merchant a simpler 
method of handling his invoices, or a new way of follow- 
* prospects,” and he will be hugely pleased, 
But m England, unfortunately, we are still too conser- 
vative. We do not sufliciently appreciate the fact that 
Jabour-saving devices will bring us better business, not 
only in the factory but also in the oflice. 

F. Yeatrs-Brown, 


ing up his 


a 
<< 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New Mempber. 


— Labour Party had a chance to go for the Cover. 
- ment on the Naval Estimates, which it need harily 
be said they completely failed to take. Mr. Anmop 
was so frightened of the First Lord’s debating powers that 
he frankly shrank from vigorous attack, and when Vp 
Scrymgeour rose soon after seven to deliver a speech upon 
the subject of Christianity, which actually lasted for one 
hour and seemed to last for eight, all troubles that Inight 
have appeared to menace the Admiralty were 
moved from the horizon. 

From this point onwards the Navy 
never mentioned, and Mr. Lansbury brought an hilarious 


linally re. 
Was pra ‘teally 
evening to a close with a speech which for sheer folly syp. 
passed anything that he has hitherto attempted in the 
present House of Commons. Listening to the torrent of 
balderdash which fell without one moment's cessation 
from his lips, I could not help wondering what must pe 
the feelings of those who by their votes had inflicted him 
on the Labour front bench. The expression on the faces 
of his colleagues on that bench rendered speculation as 
to their feelings unnecessary. Poor Mr. MacDonald! 

It is difficult to believe that the 
a party, which fails to present outward 
semblance of unity, will ever be able effectively to combine 
under the stress of power. The leaders of Labour will 
have to make up their minds whether they mean to 
submit to a sort of Soviet dictatorship from behind, or ty 
impose their own will upon the movement. If they decide 
in favour of the latter policy, courage and determination 
will be required, and they must find someone who is not 


many sections of 


even an 


afraid of being rude to those who profess to follow him. 

The debate on the Army Estimates resolved itself into 
a heated discussion by the experts upon the utility, or 
rather the lack of utility, of cavalry. ‘To the supx rficial 
observer the cavalry did not seem to emerge with enhanced 
credit. 
late the War Oflice upon its economics, 

On Tuesday Mr. Churchill, introducing the Eeonomy 
Bill, delivered a Budget speech of great length. Tn su- 
veying the whole field of national expenditive he gave 


But there was a general disposition to congratu- 


some valuable and instructive figures, seizing the oppor- 


tunity to point out to the “ economy fiends ” that out of 


a total of $00 millions no less a sum than 63! 
practically out of his control. 


millions was 
The expenditure in the 
sphere of National Administration amounted to 165 
millions only, and here substantial economics had been 
achieved. It was quite clear from the speech that it is 
useless to expect a considerable reduction in our annual 
expenditure for several years to come, and that we shall 
have to regard the round figure of 800 millions as more or 
: The House became a little restive in the 
The Chanccilor directed 
honourable members to attend to his remarks with “ zeal 
and assiduity,” but the glazed expression denoting irri- 
tation plus boredom was apparent on many a face. Mr 
Churchill will be judged in the main by the balance he 
strikes between Imperial and local taxation, and by the 


less ** normal.” 


face of unanswerable statistics. 


suecess or otherwise which attends his conversion opera- 
tions. With regard to this Jast point there is a growing 
feeling on the Unionist back benches that pretty drastic 
action will shortly become necessary, 

A note of subdued but confident optimism prevails 
about the coal situation, due to the signs of statesmanship 
exhibited by all three parties, This is counterbalanced 


by the gloom caused by the apparent absence of all states 
manship at Geneva, 
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TIPS 
By ONE oF THE New Poor. 


F all the difficulties and discomforts of the new 
() poor the most irritating, if not the mest serious, 
is the question of tips. Take the case of, say, a younger 
gon of some small country squire, who has done moderately 
well in the Civil Service and has an inceme that would 
have been suflicient twenty years ago for the amenities 
of life. As long as his father lived he was free to spend 
his holidays at home. He shot and fished and found 
a horse in the stable to ride. He shot with neighbours, 
and thought nothing of the cost of cartridges. The 
keepers he tipped were old friends; the money for 
the journey was nothing; he had always given the 
station master at the little station a pound at Christmas ; 
and many others in the village expected and received 
their presents. 

Now the old man is dead, and the eldest son is just 
carrying on in the old place. Our friend the Civil Servant 
cannot go home now when he likes. He is asked by his 
brother, and he wants to go and take his boys, because 
it is the old place, and they ought to know it and love 
itashe does. Yet he dare not face it, because he cannot 
bear to seem mean and ungenerous to his old friends, 
fifteen or 
sixteen per increase —and_ his 
expenses have more than doubled. He knows it is all 
that the station master and the porters 


His income has risen scarcely at all--some 


cent. bonus is all his 
foolishness : 
have more than twice the wages they used to get; that 
the keeper enjoys the same salary as he had _ himself 
that they do not 
Still, he 


has not the courage to refrain from giving taximen 


when he joined the Civil Service ; 
require his sovereigns and his half-crowns. 
more than their fare, or from pressing on the railway 
staff the shillings and sixpences which they graciously, 
or ungraciously, accept in their 

It is easy to sympathize with a man who hates the 


addition to wages. 


idea of not being kind to his old friends: it is less easy 


to justify the habitual overpayment of taximen. Yet 
which of us does not invariably give more than the 


fare? And does anyone not tip a porter, however 
poor he or she may be 


It may be a more or less reprehensible form of snobbery. 
One likes to be called one likes to see a man 
Perhaps it is a 


self-respect. 


~ oe 
touch his hat and hear his ** thank you.” 
desperate attempt to retain one’s own 
“IT may be overdrawn at the bank, and unable to pay 
for my children’s boots. I may be sinking in the social 
scale, but at any rate I can make this man, who is really 
so much better off than I am, call me ‘ Sir.’ I will not 
admit the bouleversement of that all 
men are free and equal. Therefore I will give this one 
sixpence, and that onc 
at my dinner.” 


social values, or 


a shilling -and go without wine 
One would have thought that the receivers of tips 
would, with the emancipation of the proletariat, refuse 
them. Yet the postman, at 90s. a week, 
still calls for his “* Christmas Box ” 
The policeman, who starts with 70s. at 


wo receive 
as if he were still 


tting 40s. 


the age of 18 or- 20 (while his elder brother, the agri- 
cultural labourer, is trving to rear a family on 30s. a 
week) expects half a crown when he rings the bell and 
tells me that there is a window open. The young porter, 
asked to hand 


some fifty yards -is indignant if he is given 


at 57s., a mass of luggage from cab to 
platform 
less than a shilling. 


a 


Even in the United States where, 
black and 


it is said that, though wages 


Swe are frequently told, every one is equal 
white, Jew and Gentil 


a 


are encrmous, every little service which those 

should cover has to be paid for in addition. 
If, then, the new poor have nothing to hope for in 

this matter from Democracy, which has taken from 


Aristocracy every privilege except the privilege of paying, 


wages 


what should they do? 

Logically, of course, they can say “ we are taxed and 
rated up to a fifth and fourth of our income to maintain 
what used to be called ‘the lower classes ’°—the people 
to whom we personally gave soup and jellies and plum 
puddings and their education as 
children, and their pensions as old servants and retainers; 
their presents at Christmas, and their wages all the 
year round even when they were too old to work. 
Now we are taxed and rated, and our money is used 
by the State or the local authorities to do the same 
but on a much larger scale. We cannot afford 
We have our duty 


We will give 


flannel petticoats 
b | 


things 
voluntary benevolence as well. 
to our children and old folk. 
no more alms and we will tip no more.” 

But shall we say it? Is it want of moral courage 
which makes us give tips which we cannot afford, or 


our Oowh 


an uneasy instinct that if we refuse to act as “ gentlemen ” 
those who have taken so much from us will take all ? 
Or is it the unconscious feeling that these small acts of 
kindness, even if we cannot really afford them, grease 
the wheels of life and bring us nearer to our fellow- 
creatures, in a way that no State or rate benevolence 
can do? Do we feel that if we give nothing our souls 
will dry up, and that for our own sake, and against 
our own material interests, the saying of the greatest 
of all psychologists is profoundly true, “It is more 
blessed to give...” ? 
At any rate I gave 6d. to the porter this morning, 
and he said * Thank you, Sir.” 


BELIEFS AND MODERN 
BLOLOGY 

\ OON beliefs are legion. Almost all human activities 

AVR have in turn been supposed to be influenced by 

the moon. This is not at The 


rhythm is one of the most evident rhythms in nature. 
Primitive man would naturally find a causal connexion 


MOON 


all surprising. moon’s 


with human rhythms. 

Until the Revolution, French forestry law prescribed 
planting and cutting at definite phases of the moon, 
while to-day in England old gardeners follow the moon 
for sowing. Nevertheless no fact 
been found for such beliefs. In one instance botanical 
research has recently show that the whole story is quite 
false. From the times of Aristotle and of Pliny down- 
wards it has been stated that various fruits, particularly 
The error 


foundation of has 


cucumbers, grow most rapidly at full moon. 
of this has now been demonstrated. 

But turn now to a moon belief which is justified. 
The facts are these. At Suez the spiny shell-fish known 
as the sea-urchin is esteemed a ck lic acy , as also all around 
the Mediterranean. There is little meat in these shell- 
fish, except the ovaries, which are eaten raw with vinegar 
and lemon. Now, it has been shown at Suez lately that 


the size of these ovaries varies with the phases of the 


moon. Round about full moon the ovaries are big, 
near the time of new moon they are shrunken. So that 
the popular belief is justified. The exact sequence 
of events is this. During the few days before and after 
full moon the sea-urchins spawn. The eggs are shed 
into the sea, so that the ovaries become shrunken. 


preparations are begun inside 


pr mluction yf a 


Immediately afterwards 


each ovary for the new 


crop i 
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At first these changes are on a microscopic scale, so that 
when the new moon comes round the ovaries are still 
shrunken, and incidentally are not worth eating. But 
with the waxing moon the new crop of eggs swells in 
size, until, just before full moon, the ovaries are again 
plump. They have once more become succulent morsels 
and will again spawn into the sca, unless caten first. 

Although the details of this most curious cycle are 
now known, its cause and the connexion with the moon's 
phases remain unknown. At first the tides would be 
suspected. The tides are known to impose a rhythin 
on the reproduction of other marine animals and of 
sea-weeds. Yet there are two spring tides in each 
lunar month, but the Suez urchins have one, not two 
rhythmie cycles per moon. Further research is required 
before the link between the moon and the urehins can 
It may be an influence of the light of 
the moon, or it may be a phenomenon due to variations 
in atmospheric electricity having a lunar period. 

The lunar periodicity of the Suez urchin is sufficiently 
remarkable in itself. It becomes much more remarkab'e 
when considered in relation to popular beliefs. Such 
beliefs about the moon's influence on shell-fish are both 
widespread and ancient. Not only at Suez is it thought 
to-day that urchins are only worth cating at full moon. 
The same statement is made in all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, at MarseiHes, at Nice, at Naples, in 
Greeee, at Alexandria. More than this, the same thing 
is said of oysters and of mussels. And this belief is by 
no means new. It was held by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and believed so generally that not only the 
philosophers, but the poets and orators refer to it. Aris- 
totle (De Part. Anim.) most precisely tells us that the 
ovaries of sea-urchins acquire a greater size than usual 
at the time of full moon. Oppian, in his poem on fishing, 
the “ Halicutiea,” writes as follows: ‘ The shell-fish 
which creep in the sea are said, all of them, when the 
moon waxes to fill up with flesh proportionately to her 
dise, occupying then a bigger space. On the other hand, 
when she wanes they shrivel and their members grow 
thinner.” Cicero (De Div.), too, says that this is true of 
all shell-fish, and Horace (Sat. JV.) mentions that “ nascent 
moons fill the succulent shell-fish.” Pliny (//ist. Nat.) 
makes several references to the subject. He says that 
“learned men have ascertained that the 
whelks, crabs and echini inerease and again decrease 
under the moon's influence.” 

In 1627 Francis Bacon referred to the same subject. 
Very characteristically he suggested an experimental 
enquiry. He said that “the opinion received is that 
brains in rabbits, woodcocks, calves, &e., are fullest in 
the full of the moon, and so of oysters and cockles, 
which of all the rest are the easiest tried, if you have 
them in pits.” A few years after Francis Bacon wrote 
these lines, the Royal Society was founded. Among its first 
enquiries was the following addressed to travellers to the 
East Indies: ‘“* Whether those shell-fishes, that are in these 
parts plump and in season at the full moon, and lean and out 
of season at the new, are found to have contrary con- 
stitutions in the East Indies?” This query remained 
unanswered for two and a half centuries. It has lately 
been answered by a publication in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, giving the details of the behaviour 
of the Suez sea-urchin described above. 

The most astonishing fact, however, about all of this 
belief in a lunar effect on shell-fish has yet to be mentioned. 
Whereas the Suez urchin actually does spawn at each 
full moon, the sea-urchins in the Mediterranean do not 
Nor do the oysters nor any other shell-fish in 


be discovered. 


bodies of 


do so. 


the Mediterranean, or in our own seas, show any lunar 
The moon story is true of 


variation in bulk whatever. 


———— 
— 


urchins in the Red Sea; it is untrue of all shell-fish j, 
the Mediterranean. 

How then are we to explain the present-day belief 
all around Mediterranean shores, and how are we to 
explain. the classical and  mediaeyy 
authors? The only reasonable explanation seems ty 
be that ancient Egypt passed on the statement, tne 
of the Suez urchin, to Greeee. The Greeks accepte 
the statement ex cathedra, and handed it on right dowy 
to our own times. This affords an amazing example of 
the power of authority in tradition. 

Hl. Munro Fox, 


statements of 


SPECTABILIA 


As I read in my morning paper on Monday that during 
the week-end people in London had talked with people 
in New York on the telephone from their home, my 
memory flew back twenty-cight years. ' 
in the Isle of Wight I was walking across the downs 
Totland Bay, not far from Freshwater. Near 
the edge of the cliffs I noticed a little shanty with a 
Outside was a solitary young man, 
wearing a green baize apron, doing mysterious things 
with scientific instruments. I asked him what he was 
doing and he said he was communicating with Hurt 
Castle on the other side of the Solent without wires, 
The man was Signor Marconi. How little did the average 
layman then foresee the great development of radiv- 


During a stay 
near 


couple of poles. 


telephony. 
* * * * 

The Daily Mail mission of enquiry into industrial 
conditions in the United States and the seerct of the 
high wages there is having a busy time inspecting the 
large industrial plants in the Eastern States. The 
enquirers appear to be much impressed with the spirit 
of co-operation existing between employers and em- 
ployed, no doubt due to the American policy of high 
wages. Sir Percival Phillips says that the workers of 
Schenectady are getting more than double their pre-War 
wages, yet the increase in the cost of living since 1914 is 
only 75%; though rent and food cost 50°, more, the 
margin of wages over expenditure which twelve years 
ago was 11% is to-day 31°). An object-lesson in the 
prosperity of American artisans is the large number who 
own motor-ears. The sight of a modern American factory 
with its rows and rows of motor-cars parked outside, 
owned by the workers, is an impressive one. 

* * * * 

The March issue of the Round Table contains an article 
on “ The Next Imperial Conference” that should be 
read by everyone interested in the future of the Empire. 
Nowhere have I seen the crucial problem summed up 
more tersely: “The real alternatives before _ the 
Dominions are not between a dependent status and 
independent nationhood, but between a nationalism 
which sces its fulfilment in isolation and:a_ nationalism 
which sees it in an active participation in the worlds 
affairs.” 

* * * * 

Those who have advocated a tax on betting will be 
interested to learn that last year, according to the Toronto 
correspondent of the Times, the Government of the 
Province of Ontario derived nearly £600,000 from race 
tracks and race-track betting. 

* * * * 

Last week I met Professor Salvemini, the anti-Fascist, 
This Italian professor is very 
n- 


who is living in London. 
much a persona non grata with the present Italian Gover 
ment. The Fascist organ Impero (as reported by the 
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Times) after speaking of Professor Saly e nini’s activities 
in England, says: “ It would not be <urprising if some 
Fascist of liver and heart were to lose hi; patience and 
end him to reflect in a quieter and more peaceful world 
than at present.” Salvemini 


Professor impresses one 


with his obvious sincerity. No one car doubt that 
aithough he is a stern eritic of Fascism h» eares for his 
native land just as much as Signor Musscliai does. One 
cannot withhold admiration from the man who goes 


about his daily work with quiet determination simply 
jnoring the threatening letters of his Fascist enemies. 
of Mediaeval 
he lo & his 


He was after- 


Professor Salvemint was Professor and 
Modern History at Messina 
five children in the earthquake of 1908. 
wards at Pisa University and finally he'd the Chair of 
History at Florence. His book 


standard 


when wife and 


>on the Frone’) Revolution 
a member of 

IIe is now 
liberal 


works. He wis 
1O1L9 1921. 
an exile in London simply for the sake of 


and Mazzini are 


Italian Parliament from to 


the 
the 
his 


opinions. 

* _ Fe ‘ 
Abd-el-Krim has consented to allow French and 
Spanish prisoners to communicate with their relatives 
and to reecive clothes, medicine and provisions. Surely 
the time has arrived when the French and Spanish 
authorities could withdraw the ban they have hitherto 


sending of medical stores to the Rifli 


b 


placed on the 


wounded, 
* *: * x: 


first 
London and 
Major 
Treatt believes that the motor will play a great part in 
Dark Continent and that ultimately it 


and who made the 


Major Court Treatt 
Cape to Cairo trip by 


his wife, 


motor-car, are in 


have been relating their remarkable experiences. 


opening up the 


will displace the camel. What an unpicturesque place 
the world will be! Even the “ unchanging East” will 


have to make wav for ilenry lord ! 


* bo 


Who wants these new levinthans of the London strects, 


the motor ‘b with their covered tops? They are 
crampe l, draueht and look top heavy. I dented my 
hat on the ceili g¢ and found that the seats, although 


only an inch or so narrower, were just 
bl “the little 
In bad weather, of course, they have their 
uses, but I doubt whether they will be popular even in 


they are possibly 
that 
much it is”?! 


much more uncomfor! more, how 


our climate; for, above all nations, we like fresh air. 


oo * * * 


Readers of the Spectator will recall the plea made in this 
paper last year for the throwing open of our squares to 
the children of London in the summer. Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest, the chief architect of the London County Council, 
has been lecturing on London of the future to the 
Institute of Public Administration. Mr. like 
many other civic reformers, suggests that Russell Square 
and other squares might be thrown open to the road 
imstead of being hidden behind railings and banks of 
the 
Thames, is probably as well provided with open spaces 


lorrest, 


shrubs as they are at present. London, north of 
as any large city in the world, but by means of iron bars 
and to make the 
minimum use of our squares, which are chiefly frequented 
by cats. I wish that the Spectator could continue its 
campaign for throwing open our squares with renewed 
energy. It should at least be possible to repeat what has 
been done in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in such places as Russell 


soot-laden evergreens we contrive 


Square which is largely given over to offices. 
TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 


DAD mm 1) r 
A HORROR TRAGEDY 
(* Tue Cenc,’ By Percy Byssue SHELLEY. EMPIRE 
THEATRE. | 

Is The Cenci, then, really one of the four great tragic 
masterpieces of the world’s literature ? 

Miss Clemence Dane told us so the other night, facing 
a large audience at the Empire Theatre with perfect self- 


possession, 


play 


Her admirably enunciated lecture linked Shelley's 
with the French Revolution and with the problem of 
moral evil in the universe and with the gospel of self-knowledge. 
Que de What a lot to find 
tragedy dated 1820 and obviously belonging to its period ! 


choses ! of things in a romantic 


influence ; 


in 


It was, for our pocts, the German 
by reference to Coleridge's 
Schiller, to Byron's 


dramas fervently dedicated to the illustrious Goethe. 


. 1 ‘ 
pe riod ot 


as you may see exercises 
semi-historical 
Behind 
imagination, lurked the 


if not Mrs. Radcliffe, 


adaptation from ol 
these, subconsciously, in Shelley's 


mystery novel of the eighteenth century 


at any rate Godwin’s St. Leon; and, behind that again, 
rediscovered Elizabethan tragedy. The influence of Calderon, 
whom he was carnestly reading as he wrote The Cenci, need 


not be considered, except in so far as it may have led him to 


long speeches, But for those, unfortunately, there were 
precedents enough elsewhere. So the impulsive ‘ Ariel” 
began; having been led to this unpromising subject by 


love at first sight cf a very bad portrait of Beatrice Cenei 
Rome 
the conoscenti in those days. 


in the sort of painting that was much admired by 
Ile was always in love in that 
manner; and always round his idealized enchantress of the 
hour Kmilia Viviani or Beatrice Cenci or, more perilously, 
Williams the the 
only instance in which the inspiration took dramatie form. 
What 
in Rome! 
the 


admired Boecaccio. 


Jan he cast veil of his verse. This is 
a pity that it was Beatrice’s portrait that Shelley 
Almost anybody else would have done better 
for of the 
Beatrice, as main antagonist, 
to the 
documents Shelley was following, Cenci was an incarnate 
fiend, like the demon in the Arabian Nights, cited by Miss 
Out of the bottle, like a great black cloud, 


Cenei broadens, in the powerful person of Mr. ILubert Carter, 


SAW 


Borgia, instance, or one heroines of his 
For, against 
he was obliged to place Ceneci pre and, according 


Clemence Dane. 
rises the demon, and blots out all the So the maniac 
in the opening scene, and obscures all the rest, until he is 
Act Four. 
ond the counterpart of his lunatic frenzies may be found in 
the Aaron of 
It is not so much that we can no longer 


slain in He is a typical figure of the horror tragedy, 


ourneur, Kyd, Ford and Webster; or in 
Titus 
believe in 
must inevitably be as monotonous as the lurid moonlight 
that coloured every scene in this production. And, 
most part, these devils of Otranto and Udolpho are * beyond 
Nobody has a chance against thein. Nobody, 


Indronicus, 


these monsters. It is that their brazen roarings 
for the 


human power.” 


in all the high society of Papal Rome, has the pluck to 
rush at Count Cenci and assassinate him. Nobody has 


the sense to laugh at him (which would have done him good), 
except with the eldritch laughter of his servant Andrea, 
whom the producer has turned into a gag-toothed goblin — 
minister of the fiend’s behests. 

At last—-what a relief! —he killed, very 
but only after the incident of Beatrice’s contamination (as 
she, but not Shelley, considers it) has impelled her first to 
help in the setting of an unlikely trap for him on the road 
to his castle of Petrella, and then to go about it in the good 
old way by hiring the usual outlaws to do the deed for gold. 
The deed done, she is guilty of the fanciful imprudence of 
clothing one of the with a rich mantle which 
glimmers in the everlasting moonlight and gets him discovered. 

Now comes the twist, the break, the revolution in Beatrice’s 
character. Up to this moment her attitude has been plain 
and consistent. She has clamoured for release, and repudiated 
the thought that any moral guilt can attach to the righteous 
punishment of Count Cenci. Why does she not persist in 
that defence? Why did not Shelley make her Charlotte 
Corday instead of turning her into Lady Macbeth? An 


gets clumsily, 


assassins 
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early apostle of the doctrine of non-resistance, he scems to 
have felt that she had sinned in retaliation; and presently 
he gives us the odious scene in which, at her trial, Beatrice 
tries to bully the poor paid wretch, Marzio, to declare her 
There, looking down upon him in “ fixed and 
pale composure,” she hypnotizes him, until he is ready to 
and, for the moment, she loses 
all the sympathy earlier accumulated for her by the evidence 
Is she merely shielding her kindred, 
Is it that she wants 
at last to live, in spite of all her former protestations of 
So a rather conventional passage in the last 
And this looks like an attempt to make 
her less of a star that dwelt apart and more of a woman 
Anyhow, not through her vengeance 
but through her deceit, her character suffers degradation, 


innocent. 
die for her under torture ; 


of her monstrous wrongs. 
or (superfiuously enough) her name ? 


despair ? 
scene suggests. 


subject to ‘“ nerves.” 


which, perhaps, in Shelley’s eyes, was her punishment. 


The gap or transition, in any case, was skilfully traversed 
by Miss Sybil Thorndike’s continuous use of the grand 


manner. This is undoubtedly one of her best performances, 


only a little marred by certain perhaps ineradicable faults of 
For her voice always tends to accentuate the 
* wide ” syllables in a line-—large O’s and A’s swallowing up 
emotion, 
gentle,” 
Hubert Carter's 
Cenci has been criticized for an excess of robust energy. 


elocution. 


intermediate vowels. And, in moments of tense 
a sort of teeth-chattering helps to slur her words— 
for example, becoming “ gennle.” Mr. 


oe 


To me it was a relicf to hear all that he said, for one thing ; 


and I do not see why the part should necessarily be played 
whole 
performance provided a very fair example of romantic acting 
as it can still be enjoyed on the English stage—Mr. Arthur 
Wontner, again, being a fine chilly Orsino, Mr. Hignett a 
and Miss Beatrice Wilson a 
pathetic tortured Lucretia; while an excellent study of a 
boy’s part was given, for once, by a boy, Mr. Jack Hawkins. 
But all were good, and I hope that very occasionally we 
may get a revival of The Cenci on these lines, if only to 
reassure us-—to convince us that, for more than a century, 
people have not ignorantly neglected one of the world’s 
great masterpicces but pardonably preferred to read, rather 
than to see, a tragedy of horror, slightly refined by the 


in the Mephistophelian manner. In general, the 


conscience-stricken Camillo, 


imagination of a poet who purified all he touched. R. J. 
KAISER AGAIN 
“From Morn To Mipnicut,” By GeorG Kaiser. REGENT 


THEATRE. 
Some wecks ago, in dealing at length in these columns with 
this remarkable pathological play, I suggested that Mr. 
Claude Rains, our most brilliant actor, would be suited to 
the part of the defaulting cashier, and now here he is in the 
flesh giving the astonishing performance I foretold. If you 
want an exciting evening, get you quickly to the Euston 
Road to see him. I say “him” advisedly, for never can 
there have been a play which is so much a one man show. 
I am bound to say that on a second visit I found its black 
pessimism and brutal symbolism almost unbearable. But 
Mr. Rains is tremendous. ‘ Kolossal’”’ I heard a German 
visitor say on the way out, and there you have it. 
E. S. A. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 
HOUSES IN JANE AUSTEN'S 
NOVELS 


Jane AvsTen eared nothing for the visual arts. I am not 
sure she did not regard them as a snare likely to entrap those 
who should more properly be occupied exclusively with the 
study of the beauties of nature. It is true that she makes 
Elinor Dashwood draw and Henry Tilney and his sister talk 
about sketching, though it does not appear that they actually 
sketched much. But this sort of painting was intended to be 
merely a flattering imitation of Nature. To any other kind 
of painting, to sculpture and to architecture, she was, to put 
it as temperately as possible, indifferent. But, unfortunately, 


people have to live in houses, and the sort of houses they live 
in may enter pretty deeply into any presentation of their 


—— 


character and manner of life. Jane Austen cannot, therefore 
quite get away from domestic architecture, and her Powers of 
observation were so extraordinarily acute that the Teferences 
she makes to houses are telling enough to enable us to Construct 
them in our imaginations. 

Let us take some of the houses in the order of their age and 
try to visualize them. There are two Abbeys, Northangey 
and Donwell. Northanger, both inside and out, is deseribog 
as fully as any house in the novels. It lay low and no distant 
view of it was possible, as might be expected of an Abbey, 
It had an “old” porch. This had doubtless been addeq by 
the son or grandson of the Tilney, who became possesseq of 
the property at the time of the Dissolution. A porch jn the 
sense of a projecting roof supported by pillars could not Dos. 
sibly have been called “ old,” but the term might well hp 
applied to a projecting bay which might have been added ty 
the original monastic buildings in the sixteenth century, Tye 
windows of the drawing-room retained their pointed arches, 
but mullions and tracery had been removed and the rooms had 
been completely modernized. Externally, however, two sides 
of the quadrangle were “ rich in Gothic ornaments.” These 
are diflicult to visualize, and I am doubtful whether the 
author had any genuine monastic buildings clearly in ming 
when she wrote it. I have an impression—though I cap 
adduce no facts in its support—that Jane Austen, when 
writing about Northanger, was thinking of Laycock Abbey jn 
Wiltshire, which she may well have seen on her journeys from 
Hampshire to Bath. But such an impression would have been 
a general one and would not go so far as to differentiate 
between richness or plainness of ornamental detail. Inside 
the house there was a broad oak staircase, richly carved, which 
sounds as though it had been inserted in late Stuart days, and 
we might hazard that the receplivn rooms were coeval with it. 
The best bedrooms had been furnished during the five years 
previous to Catherine Morland’s visit in the manner of Heppel- 
white or Sheraton. A little filling in of the outlines gives a 
very clear picture of what Northanger was like. Donwell was 
smaller than Northanger and its surroundings more formal 
and old-fashioned. It had large gardens and many trees in 
rows and avenues. ‘The house covered a good deal of ground 
and was rambling and irregular, with many comfortable and 
one or two handsome rooms. As might have been expected, 
it contained a large number of cabinets, probably of lacquer, 
stored with collections of shells, medals, cameos and corals, 
There were books of engravings, and those representing St. 
Mark’s Place, Venice, and views of Switzerland were examined 
with particular attention by Mr. Woodhouse. 

Sotherton was an Elizabethan house, a large, regular, brick 
building standing low. ‘Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century much had been done to the “ lay-out” round the house, 
An avenue, which was of a respectable size, about 110 years 
later, was planted from the West side of the house to the top 
of the hill. This avenue, together with the walls, bowling 
green and terrace walk bordered with fine iron railings, which 
dated from the same epoch, stood a bad chance of survival at 
the time the story was written, but we do not actually hear of 
their destruction. As Mr. Crawford was in favour of theit 
removal there seems every reason to hope that they were 
eventually spared. I am inclined to think that it was also 
Mr. Rushworth’s great-grandfather who fitted up the chapel 
in James II’s time. Jane Austen tells us that this was done 
with a profusion of mahogany, and this is one of her rare slips, 
as mahogany was not imported except in very small quantities 
till thirty years later. It is not so serious a slip as the apple 
blossom which the party assembled at Donwell saw at mid- 
summer. William Kent was dead when the rooms at 
Sotherton were furnished and decorated by Mr. Rushworth’s 
grandfather in the 1760°s, but I am inclined to think that 
their solid mahogany, rich damask, marble, carving and 
gilding smacked much more of his manner than the more 
finnikin style of Robert Adam, who had just returned from 
Italy and was beginning his successful career at that time. 
Sotherton was filled with family portraits which interested 
no one except Mrs. Rushworth. 

Uppercross was obviously a William and Mary or Queen 
Anne House. It had “ an old-fashioned square parlour, with 
a small carpet and shining floor.” The walls were panelled 
and hung with portraits of ancestors, the men in brown velvet 
and the ladies in blue satin. These pictures were evidently 
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something like Knellers. The ever-indulgent Mr. 
and Mrs. Musgrove had allowed their daughters to import 
their harp, erand piano, flower-stands and small tables into 

staid surroundings, and now we ean all see what the 
There is not much to go 
It was a 


Knellers oF 


these : 
parlour at Upp ,  . sagt 
on in forming & mm ntal picture of Mansfield Park. \ 
large house with two main floors and an attic storey lit by 
dormer windows in the roof. Fanny Price’s bedroom was in an 
attic. The erection of the stage for the theatricals damaged 
the plasterwork, which was therefore in high relief. Very 
likely it was the work of the Itelian plasterers, Artari or 
Bacutti, who decorated the houses of Gibbs and his contem- 
poraries. Mansfield Park was, I conclude, a Palladian house 
dating from the 1730's or 1710's, and was very likely 
inspired by Godmersham, which Jane Austen knew so well. 
Rosings was built by Sir Lewis de Bourgh and was almost 
certainly from the designs of Robert Adam. One of the fire- 
places cost £800, and was no doubt quite the best that Carter, 

maker, could do for his clients, the 


reross looked like. 


the great chimmey-piece 
Adam brothers. 

There is nothing to tell one what Barton Park or Kellyneh 
Hall looked like. Pemberley may have been an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean house as it had a gallery, but the furniture was 
all Chippendale or later. Although it does not form the 
background of any seen and Sensibility, Colonel 
Delaford, is described by Mrs. Jennings in 


in Sense 
Brandon's house, 
It was an old-fashioned place quite shut in with 

It had a dovecote. delightful stewponds, a 
In short it was a typical 


some detail. 
ercal varde n walls, 

preity canal and an old yew arbour. 
South Country manor house of the Wren peried. Longhourn is 
dificult to date, but we know from the testimony of Lady 
Bourgh that it had some decent rooms in it. 
Hartfield, which was a 
from about 1770. 


Catherine de 
Probably it was very 
medium sized compact house dating 

The parsonages are all characterized and none of 
had any architectural pretensions, though we may for onec 
eral Tilney in thinking that a patched-on bow 
* viranda ” at Uppercross 


mich like 


them 


avree With Ge 
would have ruined) Woodston, The * 
Cottage was in the very fatest fashion. Scfore we leave the 
architecture of Jane Austen’s novels it may be noted that 
additional point is added to the futility of John Thorpe’s drive 
to Blaise Castle by the fact that it was a bran new 
on which the paint had hardly dried at the time that Catherine 
made to shudder deliciously at its mediaeval 


* castle ”’ 


Morland wa 
terrors, 
Geratp WELLESLEY. 


CINEMA 
TRIUMPHANT 


THE 


FAIRBANKS 


A reanry fine film does so much good not only to the people 
who enjoy it. but to the cinema as a whole, to its status, 
that its arrival makes one wish to compel those who do not, 
for various reasons, usually, enter picture-palaces to go in and 
see for themselves what their best can be. The 
Black Pirate, Douglas Fairbanks” new picture at the Tivoli, 
Strand, is such a film. I should like all those who judge the 
cinema on poor films scen casually, those who condemn it 
who attribute the peceadilloes of small 
per- 


films at 


unseen, nnd those 
hoys as well as the turpitude of the lower classes to the 
the cinema.” to see The Black Pirate, 


nicious influence of 
I would beg them to view it with an open mind, to ask them- 
selves what such a film must mean to a person so poor as to be 
unable to afford any alternative recreation but our sad, 
debilitating public houses. 

Each new Douglas Fairbanks’ film seems better than the 
last (except. perhaps. The Thief of Baghdad). Don Q. which 
will he in a great many cinemas this week, is delightful-— a 
quick-moving romantic tale such as would have appealed to 
Mozart for one of his operas, infused with a spirit of raillery 
and catching continually at the skirts of beauty. But The 
Black Pirate is still better, and out-tops even R. L. Stevenson 
for delight in bad. bold bucanneers. It crowds in with subtle 
harmony majestic sailing ships, bright swordsmanship, the 
clear green seas and golden sands of the tropies of our dreams. 


For the film is in colour, the first in which photographic tone 


and colour have worked together successfully. 
blood in this picture! And through it all the fairy-tale 
personality of the agile Fairbanks weaves its gracious, gay 


‘The story is actually rather like a fairy tale. 
young duke, sole survivor of a ship taken by pirates, who for 





—- een 


Blood is 


poem to bodily poise, mental alertness and the joy of life. 
It tells of a 


revenge joins the cut-throat band and proves his mettle to 


them by taking single-handed the next merchant vessel that 


comes along. Like the princes who climb hills of glass, and 
slay monsters where others fail with ignominy, Fairbanks 
captures his huge ship casily and is acclaimed by his blood- 
thirsty companions. On the captured ship there is, of course, 
a distressed princess, whom Fairbanks eventually frees after 
whirlwind fights and marine dexterity of an entrancing and 
The Biack Pirate is wholly—to steal a phrase 
a darling film. ‘There is no 
no cheap love-making, no 


singular kind. 
from Juno and the Paycoch 
ostentation, no mock morality, 
crror of taste, and, above all, no stupidity in it. 

Another film of the first water which comes in a few weeks 
to the New Gallery, Regent Street, is Vaudeville, the latest 
and in some ways the most generally acceptable of all the 
highly intelligent films Germany has sent us. 

A grim drama in the life of a troupe of acrobats, it is incom- 
parably acted by mil Jannings as a great, dumb man of 
muscle, childishly and desperately in love with a beautiful 
doll of a girl, and cheated of her fidelity by his partner in a 
turn on the music-halls. The 
it strips away 


breath-taking acrobatic 
photography of Vaudeville is incredibly fine ; 
every inessential, and with a clear eloquence lets the audience 
right into the lives of the three people concerned, nailing 
each tura of the drama home. This is not a film for young 
people, but for intelligent adults it offers a gripping photo- 
drama of a quality seldom surpassed on sercen or stage. 

Of Nell Gwyn, the English film shown recently at the new 
Plaza in Regent Street, it can sincerely be said that it is 
infinitely brighter and better than the average of our native 
pictures. Depending as it did wholly on the ability of Dorothy 
Gish in her interpretation of the gamine Nell, the film was, as 
its director Mr. Herbert Wilcox described it, a character study. 
It was a popular version of the romance of Nelly and Old 
Rowley, and consequently gave room for a playful performance 
by the star as an impish child-mistress, in a series of decolleté 
It was light and entertaining and if 


and diaphanous dresses. 
audiences 


it never rose to real distinction it kept up well ; 
were much taken with Nell’s foundation of the Chelsea Hos- 
pital as the picture reported it. 

Inis Barry. 


Y aT SL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM FLORENCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir, Will you permit me to thank you most cordially for the 
letter from your Rome Correspondent, published in your issue 
of February 20th, regarding the reforms carried out in that 
city by the Fascist Municipality, and to confirm the informa- 
tion contained in it by a similar account of the progress made 
under Municipal Fascism in Florence? As your Rome Cor- 
respondent remarked, ** There is great divergence of opinion 
as to the methods and aims of Fascism as a governing force, 
but praise is unanimous with regard to the results of three 
vears of Fascist policy in municipal matters.” 
~ Among the most conspicuous improvements that have been 
introduced in Florence is the paving of the more frequented 
thoroughfares with asphalt, which is much less noisy than the 
cobble-stones of former days, and the placing of the main tele- 
phone connexions underground. With regard to the restora- 
tion of ancient buildings, those of the ancient Palace of the 
Parte Guelfa and of the Cloisters of Santa Maria Novella, to 
quote two outstanding examples only, should be sufficient to 
prove the civic pride of the Municipal Council. But a still 
ereater improvement for the general aspect of the old streets 
is the restoration, as far as possible, to their ancient archi- 
tectural dignity of the facades of the palaces that Jine them. 
In scores of instances, as for example in the Via dei Bardi, in 
the Via Tornabuoni, the Via Maggio, Via Guicciardini and 
many other places the old rounded windows of the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries have been relieved of the shutters, the 
square window-frames and the stucco of later centuries and 
the modern shops which concealed the vaulted stores or fon- 
dacchi have been set back in the old arches. 

A point that is often brought to my notice by visitors is the 
improvement in traflic regulation. For the first time in history 
it seems as though the Municipal Guards were beginning to 
possess some real authority over the seething crowds of motor- 
cars, carts, bicycles, and careless or terrified pedestrians who 
create such an appalling mél.c at the principal street crossings. 
As your Rome Correspondent rightly observes, Fascism means 
nothing if not discipline, and the improvement in the behaviour 
of Florentines in this respect is particularly noteworthy. 

The streets of Florence are certainly much cleaner to-day 
than they ever have been in the past, and the beggars and 
other still more ** unwholesome ” street-pests of great cities 
are far less numerous and troublesome. The attitude of the 
people towards foreigners in these last years has become par- 
ticularly courteous—a very different thing indeed from what 
we can remember only four years ago. 

Four years ago, or rather less, Florence was a prey to the 
disorderly and criminal section of its population, which ren- 
dered the stay of foreigners difficult, if not dangerous. Flats 
and villas were broken into constantly by gangs of ruffians, 
who thought nothing of smashing down the house-door in 
broad daylight, carrying away everything valuable or useful 
in the house, and stabbing or bludgeoning anyone who pre- 
sumed to interfere with them! The Guardia Reggia, the 
creation of Prime Minister Nitti, usually insulted those unfor- 
tunate victims who came to them to report their wrongs ; it 
was gencrally held among the people that they were in league 
with the bandits. During the same period ladies were often 
jostled and robbed openly in the streets, their handbags, 
jewels and furs being snatched from them ; while to have one’s 
pocket picked was but little less common than to have 
influenza. To-day I should say that one’s person and pro- 
perty are as secure in Florence as in any English town. 

Discipline, efliciency and co-operation between all classes 
are the principle watehwords of Fascism, and no one who has 
known the vicissitudes of Italian life during the last generation 
can question for one moment the general social progress under 
the inspiration of enforcement of these principles.-I am> 
Sir, &e., 

A FLORENTINE CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ON HATING AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir, Your article on hating America, in your issue of 
January 30th, makes interesting reading. It is indeed a 
surprise to learn that after all the efforts in recent years of the 
British Press—and more especially of the Spectator—to culti- 
vate friendship with the United States, the Englishman is 
now less friendly than he was. There must be a reason for this, 
and a frank statement of the causes might lead to a better 
understanding. 

In your last paragraph you say that Englishmen who have 
personal acquaintance with America do not hate her. This 
is natural, for contact with individuals reveals many charming 
personalities. What the Knglishman resents or dislikes is the 
spirit which appears to animate the Amevican nation as shown 
by its Government. Englishmen do not bear a grudge long, 
and while they have forgotten Venezuela and the Yukon, 
the War is too recent to allow us to forget the attitude of 
America in the early part of it, as shown so clearly in the 
Life and Letters of Walter Page. Page himself loved and 
admired England, but it is abundantly clear that his Govern- 
ment did not. 

Again, in the post-War financial arrangements we feel that 
while England has made great concessions in the cause of the 
settlement of Europe, America throwing over the * League of 
Nations ~ and disclaiming any responsibilities in Europe has 
seemed anxious to exact the uttermost farthing. At the same 
time she shuts out our goods by a high tariff wall, thus com- 
pelling us to repay in securities. 

Englishmen dislike, too, what appears to them the self- 
righteous attitude of America on some questions. We have 


—, 
—— 


heard criticisms of our rule in India, but know that Indiag, 
are much better treated in this country than Negroes jn th 
U.S.A. We read recently of America trying to force the 
hands of the Indian Government in the metter of opium, hy 
according to report there are graver abuses of drugs in Ametica 
and only the other day a lady was forbidden to land ap. 
parently on the ground that she had been divorced, whip 
statistics tell us that divorce is particularly casy and frequen, 
in that country. 

I think if there is one thing we hate it is cant. T am, Sir, 
&e., AN ENGLISHMAN IN InpIy, 

[We should have no objection to publishing frank opinions 
as to why Americans dislike Englishmen and why Knglishmen 
dislike Americans. We can easily believe that such a diseys. 
sion if conducted in a scientifie spirit with candour and knoy. 
ledge and not with prejudice might do a good deal of good, 
In our judgment the English-speaking peoples in combination 
—we do not mean in formal alliance can keep the work 
straight and nobody else is likely to be able to do it. Obviously. 
therefore, if internal dislikes stand in the way these ought ty 
be removed, and we know of no better way than discussion 
which is not afraid to tell the truth but never descends ty 
abuse... Kp. Spectator.| 


NATIONAL AGREEMENTS IN THE 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsavor.| 
Sir, - Your issue of March 13th contains two editorial 
paragraphs, dealing with the threatened lock-out in the 
engineering trade. ‘The second reads as follows : 
“ Unfortunately the dispute about non-union labour at the Hoo 
Works is not the only issue. Part of the impulse which is driving 
the strikers on comes from the general discontent with wages jj 


the engineering industry. Wages vary so much according to local 
conditions that the enginecring unions as a whele would prefe 
district agreements to a national seale. This is a strange inversi 

of the situation in the coaltields, where the miners have steadil 
refused district settlements in favour of the national agreement 
In the engineering industry the employers are holding cut resolute 
for a national scale. We cannot understand why.” , 


Will you allow me to try to explain, without taking y 
too much of your valuable space ? 

Supposing that the principle of district settlements was 
accepted, and that negotiations were started in a certain 
district with a view to increasing the wages paid in that 
district ; it would immediately be found that certain firs 
in that district could afford to pay a higher rate of wages, 
whilst others could not. and exactly the same deadlock would 
be arrived at as has brought about the failure of the recent 
national negotiations. 

The next step, presumably, would be for individual firms 
to negotiate separately with the union, and let us suppose 
for a moment that this be done. A firm agrees with th 
union for an increase in wages and the settlement is duly 
ratified by the national executives of both the employers 
and the unien. The immediate consequence of this will be 
that all the members of that union working at other firnis in 
the same town or district will strike for a like advance. This 
strike would be unconstitutional, but past experience of 
similar circumstances has shown that it would occur. The 
strike would, no doubt, not be recognized by the union, but 
it would probably need a national lock-out or the threat of 
one to bring it to an end. (Instance the dispute at Messts. 
Hoe’s.) Supposing that a national lock-out or the threat 
of one ended the strike, the industry would just be settling 
down again, when the same conditions would arise in anothet 
town or district, and again it would be stopped or threatened 
with a stoppage, which latter circumstance is incidentally 
almost as harmful as an actual stoppage. There would never 
be peace in the industry, and peace is above all things what 
it must have if it is to recover from the present depression 
and pay higher wages. 

The principle of national agreements has brought an almost 
undisturbed peace t6 the engineering industry for many 
years now, and a departure from this principle would 
indefinitely retard its recovery, 

I write from personal experience of the industry in which 
I am actively engaged, and while no one is more anxious 
than I am to see the wages it pays raised to and maintained 
at a higher level, I am fully convineed that this can only be 
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brought about by adherence to the principles of national 

sgreements.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

ISNGINEERING EMpLoyer. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Spncraror.] 

Sin,—Your reviewer of Canon Darwell Stone's book expresses 

the feelings of many Churchpeople. 

First, it is against the grain with most of us to have “ the 
Mass ” constantly thrown at us. No Bishop uses this ter- 
minclogy. Why must we have it exasperatingly stressed by the 
It is all part of the movement for overriding English 


clergy ! 
Christianity and pre- 


sentiment and reintroducing Latin 
Reformation customs. 

Secondly, there is this protestation, ‘* We do not wish to 
gorce Catholic ideas or usages upon anyone.” In parish after 
parish the desires of the parishioners are disregarded. A small 
body of the faithful is formed, and for the rest there is no sort 
of consideration. There isa quiet and steady alienation of the 
laity while this Catholic cult is promoted. And everyone 
knows that the Catholic Party works ceaselessly to advertise 
itself and capture the Church. Your reviewer is to be thanked 
for his fair statement of the position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keen CiurcumMan. 
“SPECIMEN DAY” A SCHOOL 
MATRON 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sirn,—I have been interested in “ Specimen Days,” and the 
letter from a clergyman’s wife, who I think might certainly 
be called a worker. 

I take this opportunity of writing to give you a “* Specimen 
Day” in the life of another worker—a matron in a school. 
The rights and grievances of the working man are voiced in 
every mouth, but we seldom hear of many often very delicate 
‘Lhere 


THE Or 


women who struggle for a living against many odds. 
was no under-matron at this school, and assistance that should 
have been forthcoming was not often obtainable. 


mall children and helped thom to 
hair, &e. Took temperaturos and 
saw to any sick girls, 
Went down and served porridge, tea, bacon, &c., for 
60 people. (This with assistance.) 
8.30 a.m.—Sat down to own breakfast. 
8.45 a.m.—Saw girls made their own beds, tidied cubicles, 
and assisted to make 8 beds. 
(After this, en laundry days, with somo help, 
counted all personal linen for whole school, which 
Oh! my back, at the ond 


6.45 a.m.—Called twelve 
dress, brush 


8.0 a.m. 


took most of morning. 
of it.) 
Put cups out for lunch at 


10.30 a.m 
11.0 a.m.—When poured out cocoa and handed cakes, &c. 
11.15 a.m.—Mending till 
12.0 p.m.—-When dusted 20 cubicles. 
1.0 p.m.—Dinner. Served soup, carved meat for school. 


Sat down to own meal. 

(L was supposed to take 2 hours off after this, 
but never had full time. Constant interruptions— 
taking children to dentist, &c.) 

Then mend a little until 


2.0 pan. 


4.30 p.m.—When helped small girls to dress for tea. 
4.50 p.m.—Had own hurried tea. 
5.0 p.m.—Took school tea alone. 


After this, mending again, or settling sometimes 
as many as 9 sick girls for the night till 
When gave young one’s their supper. 
Put them to bed, gave baths, medicine, &e. 
If possible helped at older girls supper and had my 
own. 
Klder girls went to bed. Many requests. 

Retired to bed. Frequently called up in 
to go to small children. 


6.30 p.m. 
7.0 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


9.0 p.m. 
9.30 or 10.0 p.m. 
night 

The salary is £45 per year. Some matrons have less work to 
do, and fewer hours of labour, but there are still many schools 
where improvements are needed, and where the matron should 
be less on her feet. That is the worst part of all. True there are 
the holidays. Without these breaks it would be impossible 
to keep going, but the life, though one whirl, has many 
compensations. 'To the loncly weman the constant contact 
with young people is a great boon. 

Better posts than the one I take my example from are to 
be had, but the principals (quite rightly) refuse all but trained 
hurses,—[ am, Sir, &c.,, 

A Marron. 


“SPECIMEN DAY” OF A 
DOCTOR’S WIFE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatToR.] 

Sir,—The letter from ‘ A Doctor's Wife,” is more than 
interesting; it is amazing. The average gross income from 
the practice is clearly not above £800 a year—probably less ; 
and £610 are spent on “ working expenses,” education, and 
house rent and taxes. This leaves at most £190 for the maid’s 
wages, light, fuel, insurance, &c., clothing for six persons, 
food for five persons (seven during the holidays) and the 
constant drain for charities. I am sure that many of your 
readers would be more than grateful to ‘“* A Doctor's Wife” 
if she would explain how the money is made to go round.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A Rerirep Docror. 


THE 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Srr,—One point in the financial items given in your issue of 
Saturday I am concerned to notice, though I quite realize 
that to say what I want to say will being vials of wrath from 
£300 for education is, on the face 
of it, a most creditable item, and is certainly a splendid 
investment. But is it necessary ? Is the education for which 
this is paid, given in a private or public school, better than 
that which is given in a “County School”? If so, the 
matter is ended. But if not, why the heavy item, when the 
State will give it for nothing? I know the answer. County 
School education is one thing, County School association 
and County School manners are—well, what they are. But 
are these manners what they are because of the absence of 
the tone which the children from better homes would impart 
if they attended them? If so, is it not somewhat to 
be deplored that the professional classes so boycott them ? 
Is it quite certain that the children from the better homes 
would suffer in this matter, and would utterly fail to have 
a beneficial effect in raising the standard in the County 
School? Could it not be fairly hoped that they would be 
able to bring the effect of their home culture in these things 
into upon their schoolfellows ? These points 
I suggest for consideration. I know that they are unpopular, 
but I hope not upon that account quite outside attention.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


many quarters upon me. 


operation 


F. J. Pare. 
Cockermouth. 


THE DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASE 

{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, -The letter of Admiral T. P. H. Beamish illustrates 
excellently well the moral obliquity which seems to be 
endemic among officials of all sorts; it also illustrates by 
its want of logic the strength of the case for an honest 
inquiry into the Douglas-Pennant case. Admiral Beamish 
seems to think that because many persons may have been 
unjustly treated during the War, the one case where manifest 
and gross injustice has been suffered should be put up with 
in silence. That is at onee bad logic, and bad ethics. 
Voltaire might as well have said to himself that because 
scores of thousands of innocent people had suffered from 
the brutalities of the Holy Inquisition, he was exempt from 
all obligation to clear the name of Jean Palas, and Zola 
might have left Dreyfus on the Devil's Island. Moreover, 
it is not the fact that any niche is left for Miss Douglas- 
Pennant to occupy. On the contrary, the campaign of 
calumny has made it impossible for her to find any epening 
for the unquestioning capacities which Admiral Beamish 
admits that she possesses. 

Nor is Admiral Beamish much happier in his reference to 
the proceedings of the Select Committee of the Hlouse of 
Lords. That Committec’s findings might have settled the 
matter but for the extraordinary and unjudicial view of the 
reference to the Committee taken by the chairman, Lord 
Wrenbury. His conduct of the enquiry succeeded only in 
depriving the findings of the Committee of all legal or moral 
value. Admiral Beamish might do vet some better service 
to truth and justice by agitating for the publication of the 
suppressed Harmsworth Report. The suppression of this 
Report is widely believed to be due to the fact that it 
exonerated Miss Douglas-Pennant, and gave the names of 
highly-pleced ollicials who were the real villains of the piece, 
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Admiral Beamish can hardly have studied with care the 
statement of her case made by Miss Douglas-Pennant in her 
volume, Under the Searchlight. The only wonder is that this 
much-injured woman should have written as dispassionately 
and generously as she has written. 
this great scandal is duly appreciated, it will become clear 
that there is more at stake than even the redressing of a 
wrong to an individual. Every citizen is interested in the 
securing of clean government—government that is free from 
jobbery, corruption and back-stairs intrigues. The inference 
from what is known of this case is that we have not yet got 
such government. Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., W. F. Geriie-Coss. 

Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, Bishopsgate, E..C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—Thousands ef men and women who served in the 
War must have been feeling what Admiral Beamish so 
clearly says on this subject. May I add one word as oil 
on troubled waters ? The legitimate objection to a square 
peg in a round hole, or vice versa, becomes in War an 
absolutely valid reason for the removal of the peg, without 
any implication against its squareness. This inevitably 
happened again and again, sometimes even when the exact 
shape of the peg or the hele was inaccurately gauged. If 
Miss Douglas-Pennant had been a typical professional woman 
she would have recognized the simplicity of the situation 
und found a hole she could fill to everyone's satisfaction. 
If Mr. Winston Churchill had been rather precipitately given 
tharge of the Officers’ Families’ Clothing Department, 
he would probably have been removed with cqual pre- 
tipitaney, without our confidence in his qualities being 
shaken or his suitability for other posts being impugned. 
This is probably all the whole incident amounts to. 
Sir, &e., 

London, March 14th, 1926. 


I am, 
Hl. Cnerrron Hincare. 


SARGENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—-I have been hoping during these past six weeks that 
one of the many art critics who have written about Sargent’s 
work (most of them with « more or less prominent note of 
disparagement) would have taken advantage of the very 
obvious opportunity of indicating to a public eager for 
instruction wherein lies the superiority of Van Gogh and 
his kind over Sargent. It happens that cach of these artists 
painted a study of an old chair. Both pictures have simul- 
taneously been accessible to the public: Sargent’s at 
Burlington House, Van Gogh’s at the Tate Gallery. To the 
rleet the latter is an example of the painter's fine frenzy to 
“express himself in paint,” Sargent’s is merely a photograph 
of facts. To the uninspired observer this photograph seems 
to reveal the lovely subtleties of colour, the exquisite grada- 
tions of light and shade which may be found even in a most 
prosaic object, whereas Van Gogh’s rendering of an almost 
identical subject appears to be a rather iil-drawn study 
painted a disagreeable mustard yellow. Cannot Mr. Roger 
Fry or some other authority show us why we ought to be 
inspired by the plain yellow chair and why we are wrong 
to admire the other? Perhaps he will reply by referring 
to Peter Bell. In that case may we at least ask where else 
we may find such coloured ‘** photographs ” as those which 
Sargent has left for our delight ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
A SEEKER AFTER Truti. 

THE VINDICATION OF SAMUEL 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]| 
Sir,—In his second article under the above-named heading 
published in your issue of the 27th ultimo, Mr. Joad cites 
some experiments on toads and salamanders by “ a certain 
Dr. Kammerer of Vienna,” the result of which, it is asserted, 
disproves Weismann’s theory that characters acquired by 
parents are not transmitted to offspring. 

In a letter published in the New Leader of December 20th 
last, Mr. Michael Pease, assistant to the Balfour Professor 
of Genetics in the University of Cambridge, charges Mr. 
Joad with misleading his readers in omitting to point out that 
Kammerer’s claim is, “to put it mildly, doubted by most 


BUTLER 


When the fuil story of 


biologists to-day.” Mr. Pease adds that when Kammerer 

visited this country in 1924, * he failed to recruit any further 

support except that of the more sensational daily Press 

—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp CLopp, 
Aldeburgh. 


*“ YARROW UNVISITED ” 

{To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,—The Spectator is not often at fault in matters of literary 
history, but is there not a slight slip in Mr. Strachey’s thir 
article on America in “ Yarrow Unvisited” being quoted 
as addressed to Mrs. Wordsworth ? 

Dorothy accompanied her brother on the Scotch tour, and 
the term ‘“‘ winsome Marrow” must refer to her. Words. 
worth’s wife was left at home to attend to their infant child, 
—Iam, Sir, &e., R. Nicnouts, 

14 Cherisey Road, Redland, Bristol. 


* SOVEREIGNTY ” 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, —Ina review of my book Issues of European Statesmanship 
in the Spectator of March 6th, the critic makes the following 
statement : * We are brought up short by an ugly philologieca| 
blunder, that sovereignty is derived from the mediaeval 
Latin word supremitas.” I do not profess to be an authority 
on philology, but since the reviewer seems to attach so great 
importance to my “ blunder” I should like to quote the 
following statement of Sir John Macdonell in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: *'The word sovereignty is said to be derived 
from the mediaeval Latin word supremitlas.” 
this is a matter of minor importance, and I am glad that the 
reviewer realized what is the chief object of my book.—I 
B. G. DE MonrGomery. 


However, 


am, Sir, &c., 
Feering Bury, Kelvedon, Essex. 


WOLVES’ COUNCIL ROCK” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Tucker's interesting article, “* The Wolves Council 
Rock,” reminds me of a story told me by a friend who died a 
few years ago. He was travelling with two companions, by 
canoe, down one of the rivers of the Pacific Slope of Northern 
British Columbia. I suppose they had landed to have a meal, 
and near the river (the Naas, I think) they found the carcass 
of a deer recently killed by some other animal. Food is never 
very plentiful in those parts, so they carried it to the water and 
stowed it in their canoe. As they were leaving they saw a 
large timber wolf followed by a pack of others go to the spot 
where the deer had been. The wolf who had made the kil 
and fetched his pack to share it scratched about to find the 
body, but soon realized that it had gone. ‘Then he threw up 
his head with an awful howl and the other wolves fell on hin 
and devoured him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 King Henry's Road, Lewes. 


“THE 


ALICE M. Srvpson. 


REAR LIGHTS ON CYCLES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sirn,-In your issue of March 13th appears the remark! 
* T wonder how many accidents occur in Great Britain every 
year because the law does not compel cyclists to carry a 
rear light.” This, I think, is a slip of the pen. The writer 
surely meant to say: ‘“ I wonder how many accidents occu’, 
particularly to pedestrians, because the law is apparently 
powerless to prevent motorists driving so fast at night that 
that cannot stop within the range of their vision.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
G. HersBertr STANcer, Secretary. 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, 280 Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,My attention has been drawn to the letter which 
appears under this heading in your issue of March 6th, from 
my friend Major Leonard Darwin, President of the Kugenies 
Education Society. I am sure it is far from Major Darwin's 
intention to do so; but, unfortunately the reference to me 
in that letter is so worded as to convey the impression that 


I am in favour of the sterilization of mental defectives. 
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This I am not; sinee, after very careful consideration, it 
appears to me that any advantages of such a procedure 
would be more than neutralized by serious disadvantages. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to remark that I have recently 
written an article dealing with all the points raised in Major 
Darwin's letter, and that this will appear in the April number 
of the Journal of Mental Welfare, published by the Central 


Association for Mental Welfare, 24 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
25 New Cavendish Street, W. A. F. Trepco.p, 


A TAX ON BETTING 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
S.—Your correspondent the Rev. David H. Tweeddale 
writes of “ the existence of some moral and _ intellectual 
confusions ” on this subject, which, in my opinion, in so far 
as these confusions exist, his letter only seems to accentuate. 

He writes: ‘ The hazard of legitimate trade and industry 
js one thing, and trading in hazards is quite another thing.” 
If words mean anything at all, it can only be inferred from this 
sweeping assertion and his following remarks that the whole 
business of insurance falls in the second category, and that 
all those engaged in this enormous and important business, 
far from finding it “ bracing to the mind” can experience 
nothing but “ unsettlement and enervation.” 

But I must assume that Mr. Tweeddale, who lays such 
stress on clear thinking, considers the principle of insurance 
immoral. For if he were to insure his house, for example, 
against fire, he would in fact be accepting a bet from an 
insurance company that that house would not suffer damage 
from fire for a definite period. If he replies that in this case 
he has something to lose and that he accepts this wager as a 
measure of protection, then I say that he is merely hoodwinking 
himself to suit his own convenience—for at all events the 
company is under no such protective obligation in the matter— 
and he is guilty of that lack of clear thinking which he finds 
so obvious in others. 

Allow me to add that I am in no way connected with 
insurance business and that I never bet; but I do protest 
against having sins invented for me by Reverend Clerics and 
others, who, because they observe certain actions becoming a 
vice ina large section of the community. must needs label those 
actions sinful, although they are not thought to be so by the 
largest Church in the world, nor by the majority of people 
in this country. In conclusion may I quote the lines recently 
written by the brilliant Editor of Punch ? :— 

My view is: If it kills the soul, 

Then stop the damned thing ; choke its breath ; 
If not, then let it pay its toll, 

Like dogs and motors, beer and death ; 
Meanwhile our blinkered country takes 
A lot of beating at the Hypocrite Stakes.” 


-I am, Sir, &c., MeEpICcvs. 


LONDON STARLINGS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In his very interesting article on London starlings 
Mr. Eric Parker very briefly mentions that they spend the 
day in the country and come in to roost every evening. If 
he has any evidence upon this point I should be extremely 
interested to hear it. When I began to investigate the 
movements of London birds I was under the same impression, 
but after I had followed the lines of flight carefully and 
marked as many as possible on the map it became absolutely 
indisputable that at any rate the vast majority of the birds 
which sleep at St. Paul's, the British Museum, and the other 
inner London roosts, spend the day not in the country but 
in the suburbs and parks—Barnes, Kilburn and Maida Vale, 
Finsbury Park, Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, Swiss 
Cottage and South Hampstead were among the localities 
from which the largest contingents came. It is now getting 
rather late to check this statement, but recently the concen- 
tration of the Kensington Gardens birds was still to be 
observed as usual in the trees between Peter Pan and Temple 
Lodge, where they gather before flying down the Serpentine, 
past Hyde Park Corner, to the Trafalgar Square roosts and 
beyond. The question is whether any regularly come in from the 
country ; a few probably do (certainly not tens of thousands), 


but T have not been able to prove it, and it seems that outside 
a certain area the starlings are quite independent of the London 
movements—for example, about Chingford, and in Middlesex 
about Twickenham, where there seem to be no movements 
at all. Mr. Rudge Harding tells me he has once traced them 
from Richmond Park, and that is the nearest approach to 
immigration from the country that I know of: if Mr. Parker 
or anyone else can tell me of any place in the country from 
which they regularly flight in, I shall be most grateful to him, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Nicuo.son. 

‘ sc Wort ry Ty Al ‘ ba y ‘ 
A CHILD’S DESCRIPTION OF HER NURSE 

[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—As you are dealing with the compositions of children, 
the enclosed may interest you. It was spontaneously written 
by my little daughter at the age of seven. Among the words 
which’ may cause difficulty perhaps are “ cwere ’’—queer ; 
* sersif ’—as if; “ obalongly *—in an oblong manner. 
MY NIRS. 

My Nirs has a very fin (thin) face, and she has got blue eyes, 
becaues she is allwas looking at the sky. And wen she grins she 
grins to >ar to ear and to eye to mouth, and she has a little dent 
in both cheees, and her hair is dark brown, and she has a very 
ewere kind of larf, she makes a very cwere nois wen she larfs, and 
wen she gigls she looks very ewere inded, I call it amarcably ewere, 
and she is allwas very wite, she looks sersif she is ill she is so wite. 
She has a forerd as smooth as a hundrerd eges, and wen she grins 
she grins obalongly, und her eyes are to big for her face, and her 
eye lashes are to big for her eyes. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s College, Strand. F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 

P.S.—Perhaps I may add another original production ot 
the same young person when she was hardly more than three 
years old. This time it was an unprecedented and inexplicable 
addition to her usual and entirely conventional evening 
prayer. It ran: ‘*‘ Make Betty a good girl, and a big girl, 
and a mother, and a lady, and a cook!” 


WOMEN’S GUILD OF 
PROCESSION 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 


THE EMPIRE 


Sir,—The Women’s Guild of Empire are organizing a Demon- 
stration in London on April 17th, to protest against strikes 
and revolutionary activity in industry. ‘The 
which, it is expected, will number over 20,000 women, will 
march from the Embankment to the Royal Albert Hall, 
where a Great Mass Meeting will be held. Thousands of these 
women, coming from all parts of Scotland, England and 
Wales, are the wives of working men who have had personal 
experienee of strikes, and know what hardships they mean. 
The Scottish section are bringing their pipers, and the York- 
shire contingent two colliery bands. At the Mass Mecting 
Mrs. Flora Drummond will be in the chair, and the speakers 
will include some of the wives of the workers in the key 
industries of the country. We stand for common sense in 
industry, and are calling upon Capital and Labour to unite and 
adjust their differences. Names of those wishing to assist, 
and funds to enable more willing marchers from a distance 
to join in the Demonstration, will be welcomed by the Secre- 
tary at the office of the W.G.E., 24 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Procession, 


Ex.simr E. BowrErmMan 
24 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 


POETRY 
THE DAFFODILS 


Tis is the orchard where the daffodils swung 

O’er the bright-sweeping grass darkness creating 

By their own very light ; where birds have sung. 

So many Springs so joyously ; I seem waiting 

Kiven now for their notes, tho’ Summer has wrought among 
The crooked trees a silence. Now I lament 

The singing ways of the birds ; but my mind, content 
Sees the daffodils leaning one golden way as I pass . . . 
And darkness, flower-like, comes to the long bright grass, 


M. M. Jonson. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE 
METAPHYSIC OF TRANSPORTATION 


[Coryricur iv THe Unirep States oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


Pegasus: Problems of Transportation. By Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
2s. 6d. net. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.) 

TRANSPORTATION in its widest sense is so much the thing of 

the moment that no apology is needed for classing any study 

of its problems amongst * Books of the Moment.’ As Mr. 

Kipling has said :— 

‘When a nation is lost, the underlying cause of the collapse is 
always that she cannot handle her transport. Everything in life, 
from marriage to manslaughter, turns on the speed and cost at 
which men, things and thoughts can be shifted from one place 
to another. If you can tie up a nation’s transport, you can take 
her off your books.” 

That is not only true but may even be carried a step further. 
We cannot doubt that the greatness of the Jews was duce to their 
dynamic qualities. As a people they were always on the move. 
What helped them to acquire this restless, or rather anti-rust, 
habit was in no small degree the religious obligation imposed 
upon all Jews to visit Jerusalem at the times of the Great 
Feasts. This ritual impulse in favour of movement was further 
enforced by the persecutions of the Jews and by their instinct 
for trade. In their journeys to and from Mount Zion and in 
their sojourns there, the Jews, men, women and children, 
rubbed not only shoulders but ideas, and were awakened to 
influences far greater than those apparent to mere sedentary 
peasants. Movement and practical studies in the metaphysic 
of transportation made the small hill tribe one of the chief 
moral and intellectual forces of the world. Wherever men 
congregated, wherever there was big trade and exchange 
in thoughts or material things, there also was a group of Jews 
ready and cager to do business whether of the brain or the 
heart. Long before the home Jews had dashed their heads 
against the might, majesty and dominion of Rome, the 
Jews had dispersed themselves throughout the world and, 
unknown to themselves, by living among the Gentiles, were 
making a portion of Israel ready, as it were, to be the 
advance agents of Christianity. ‘The new religion was at 
first known as a Jewish religion and in its initial manifestations 
were immensely helped by the power of transportation 
belonging to the Jews. In a word, to use our author's happy 
title, the Jews early learnt how to use Pegasus. 

Colonel Fuller may in many ways seem whimsical, fantastic, 
and almost visionary in his devotion to the purely intellectual 
and imaginary side of his subject. This, however, must not 
be allowed to hide the practical, timely and very important, 
reactions of his book. 

His main object is to make us understand that we have 
got a new world to conquer and occupy through the develop- 
ment of roadless vehicles. Up to the present, on land, though 
not, of course, in the air or on the water, two things have 
been required for transportation— the vehicle and the path 
along which the vehicle can move. Except for men on foot 
and on horses or camels, there was in ordinary circumstances 
no movement in places where wheels could not freely operate. 
Then came the discovery of the caterpillar system of trans- 
portation that employed by the Tanks and similar vehicles — 
under which you take, as it were, your own roadway with 
you and lay it as you go along. At first this process was 
heavy and diflicult, but improvement in the motor engine 
and in the methods of applying the caterpillar system to 
the wheels has produced a machine which will now go almost 
anywhere— except, of course, through deep water and very 
deep mud— at quite a good pace. In a word, we have now 
got vehicles which do not require roads for their locomotion, 
and they are cheap and powerful. 

{t does not require very much imagination to see how 
greatly this will affect the development of the wilder paris 
of the 


earth and make them serviecable to man. There is 


plenty of raw material and cultivated material throughout the 
world for man’s wants, but the dilliculty is to bring them and 
the man who wants them into physical contact. 


Mountains, 


| 


deserts, and forests intervene, and up till now men have 
often starved, as they did in the Crimea, because there were 
no usable roads. Now we have got a machine which 
makes every carrier his own roadmaker! No doubt, even for 
tank vehicles a road makes things quicker and easier, A 
road, too, is often a guide as well as a piece of smooth surface : 

. . . ’ 
but the road in itself has ceased to be a sine qua non. 

Remember this also: The roadless vehicles as they folloy 
each other across a piece of wild, open country tend to make g 
smooth road. They beat the track down flat and smooth ag 
has often been done by the feet of men, of horses, or of camels 

: . es . “ 
or, as happened in the American prairies, of herds of buffaloes 
Napoleon in one of his military incursions into the Alps in 
winter made a road for his armies to cross the Julier Pass 
by driving many thousands of cattle in front of the troops, 
So now a brigade of roadless vehicles might soon make g 
marching track for the army which followed behind. 

Here I may interpose a quotation from Colonel Fuller's 
book to show how the solution of transportation problems 
provided by the roadless vehicle will work out when applied to 
the British Empire. He has been discussing war, but 
continues :— 

“Then, from war, which so often is but robbery on a national 
scale, to turn to barter, amicable warfare ; and from barter to 
turn to commerce, amicable war on a national scale, what has been 
the urge ? A goldfield, oil we!ls, land where corn will grow or cattle 
will breed ; in one word, the possibilities of wealth, which is the 
loadstone of movement. The potential wealth of the Empire is 
stupendous, and potential wealth is power asleep, power awaiting 
to be roused from its stumbers, the power of coal, of oil, and water, 
of the air and the sun's rays, of the tides and of the atoms themselves, 
The whole world is a gigantic battery of power and our Empire 
covers a quarter of this world, and all that is needed is to detcnate 
it, and it can only be detonated by the will of man. The Romans 
conquered by building roads, the modern world by building railways, 
Yet both are but a one-dimensional means of movement, and, in 
type, so near related, that even to-day the gauge of our railway 
lines is the gauge of the Roman chariots. Suppose now that these 
roads and railways could suddenly expand laterally, so that from 
a few feet broad they could expand to a few yards in breadth, then 
to hundreds of yards, miles, and hundreds of miles, until it is as 
easy to move over the surface of the earth as over the surface of the 
sea. Asecond dimension would be given to movement ; anew world 
would be born, since a stupendous sleeping power would be 
awakened. Stephenson improved the chariot. In place of taking 
three weeks to go from London to Edinburgh we can now travel there 
in eight hours. He conquered Time rather than Space. The storm- 
ing of the Bastions of Space, this is the problem of the future, and 
one of our engines of conquest is the cross-country machine.” 

In a word, the cross-country vehicle will make us free of 
the deserts of Australia, Africa, and South America. Instead 
of people wringing their hands and saying, * Oh! If we could 
only have a railway for five hundred miles inland, what 
wealth we could tap for the world!” they will organize a 
flect of cross-country vehicles to do the job. 

I have not the space, let alone the knowledge, to discuss 
in detail the various forms of roadless lorry suggested by the 
author of Pegasus, but it seems tome that what is most wanted 
at the moment is something in the nature of a cross-country 
vehicle race. Why should not one of our great daily news- 
papers do what Lord Northcliffe did in the matter of air 
transport and organize, say, on Dartmoor or Exmoor, a cross- 
country race of vehicles capable of carrying loads from one 
to ten tons, and also perhaps an event for lighter dispatch 
and postal vehicles. The problem of the trailer should be 
obviously considered. 

Colonel Fuller ends his very interesting book by declaring 
that movement in all its forms is the crucial problem of 
to-day. If you should be able to move to-morrow at twice 
the speed of to-day, you will have, as he points out, twice 
as much time at your disposal to work in. George Stephenson 
gave us one-dimensional movement of a superiority never 
dreamt of before his day, and this superiority re-created 
the world. 

“To-day, we can expand this movement to cover two dimensions 
and re-create the world again. One day it will be done, because the 
world is a roadless planet, but for us, as an Empire, it may be done 
too late.” 

Taken as a whole, Pegasus must be pronounced to be a 
2 What is wanted is not merely 
proof of practicability for that, I take it, is already assured-- 
but the education of ordinary business people into understand- 


ame and fascinating steed. 


ing that here is a new method of exploiting the resources 
of the wilder portions of the world. 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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THE NEW COMPETITION 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a quotation applicable to 
the University Boat Race. 

Warninc :-We have sct a very short time limit to this 
competition. Quotations need not be applicable to this year’s 
hoat race in particular, but rather to the boat race as an 
igstitution. -And may we ask competitors who submit 
quetations in outlandish tongues to give translations, too? 
qhis for their own sakes ; we might pretend to omniscience 
ourselves, but we could not reasonably award the prize to 
an entry which would be unintelligible to many of our 
readers. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Allentries must be received on or before Saturday, March 27th. 
®, Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 568 of this issue. 

9 The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
titor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
¢ mpetition, nor can he enter into ¢ orrespondence with competitors. 
serves the right of printing any manuscript 


5. The Editor re 
submitted. 

6. Enve lope s must be addressed : Competition, the Sp clator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 
16351834 (Oxford University Press. Four Volumes 70s.) 
isa work by Dr. Hf. B. Morse, compiled from the surviving 
records of ** John Company's” trade with China. We read 
how the Tawgen of Whampoa was “ inquisitive about rarities 
in which he was very troublesome,” and a great deal about 
Chuatucks, Hoppos, Titucks and other strange Chinese 
officials, how the “ Chineeses attempted a combination at 
(anton to set their own prices of goods to be sold to Europeans” 
(which shows how history repeats itself), how the mates and 
sailors of the * Cadogan’ were seized and carried away, and 
other sidelights on the trading history of Great Britain in the 
Far East. ‘To be reviewed later. 
* * * * 

How the League of Nations Works (Uogarth Press, 1s. 6d.) is 
told for young people by Miss Innes. But adults as well as 
those of tender vears may well profit by this clear and cogent 
pamphict. The cost of the League is a million a year, and who 
shall say that this is not a cheap investment in sccurity ? 
£100.000 a vear to the League, a quarter of the 
battleship. In dealing with the achieve- 

f the League, Miss Innes is treading on debatable 
round, but we heartily agree with her that prejudice is the 


We pay 
single 
t} 
rst enemy to progress, and indiscriminate praise the second ; 
from which alone both can be combated is a know- 
edge of the facts. It is facts which this booklet gives us, in 

very pleasant, reasonable, cultured, but far from “ high- 
brow ~ way. 

* a * * 

We like extremely the “ biased opinions and hints ” at the 
end of Mrs. Juta’s Concerning Corsica (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) ; 
as for instanee “* Corté:—one important clean, hot and cold- 

hotel (svringa and nightingales in the garden) not 
heap? and of another hotel * You must bring towards it 
1 good will, a bottle of eau de Cologne and a packet of flea 
These are practical hints which travellers too 
rarely give us. But Concerning Corsica, with its buoyant and 
brilliant style, is far more thana guide book; it is a joy and a 
of beauty as well as a repository of out-of-the-way 
information. It is news to us that the St. Helena codicils to 
Napoleon's will (** memories like exiled swallows returning to 
their former home . . . legacies to old servants in Ajaccio, an 
obseure Corsican shepherd and other humble folk ”) have never 


watered 


powde Ae 


thing 


been fulfilled. As Mrs. Juta says “ Even the great dead 
cannot afford poor relations.” This is a really charming 
Volume, with arresting cubist illustrations in colour. Space 


permits us to give one sample only of the author's illumined 
thisabout the Mediterranecan-—* blue as if made from 
the blood of gentians.” 


phrases 





Mr. Eumor‘opoulos and Messrs. Benn and an elect but 
world-wide list of sudscribers are to be congratulated on the 
truly magnificent volumes of the Eumorfopoulos Collection 
described and edited by Mr. R. L. Hobson, of which we have 
received the second, dealing with Chinese, Korean and Persian 
pottery from 'l’ang to Ming. It would be inaccurate to say 
this vclume has a twelve pound look; its price is £12 12s., 
and we marvel that the publishers have been able to give us 
so much for the money. The cover is a splendid example of 
book-binding and the colour plates, collotypes and printing 
beyond praise. Ju ware and Ying Ching porcelain are not 
within the ambit of our kno sledge, but this sumptuous folio 
will be reviewed later. 

* * * * 

Mr. Edward Bok dedicates Dollars Only (Scribner, 7s. 6d.) 
to * those earnest men for whom it is not intended,” those, 
he means, who have seen the “ vision splendid” of service 
to their fellows with no thought of self. He writes for the 
hustling business man, and his motto is ** Stop, look, listen.” 
That this warning is not untimely, in the United States at 
least, is obvious from the fact that forty-two successful 
business men dropped in their tracks, so to speak, within a 
month, last spring, in three States of the Union. ** The 
heart will stand just so much.” Mr. Bok could not write 
uninterestingly if he tried, but here he is in his element, for 
he has practised exactly what he preaches ; he has fought his 
way to fortune, and, having reached it, he relinquished his 
position while still young enough to serve the world with no 
desire for worldly gain. Ilis quick sketches of the chiefs 
of “big business”? who are devoting much of their 
energies to the service of the State, or to social welfare, pro- 
vides an interesting commentary on the idealism of America. 
The hardest word in the English language, says Mr. Bok, is 
“No,” and the greatest word is not love, brotherhood, or 
friendship, but a word that embodies these: Service. The 
eclectically minded will ignore this book, but the great public 
And the great public is wiser than some 


” 


how 


will read it eagerly. 
of us think. 


OF THOUGHT 


By Donald A. Mackenzie. (Iegan 


THE ROOTS 


The Migration of Symbols. 
Paul, 12s. Gl. net.) 
TuERE are some anthropologists who argue that the crosses 
and spirals and swastikas so frequently found in ancient 
drawings and carvings are completely meaningless. Someone, 
they suggest, hit upon such a form by accident ; and it made 
so strong an appeal to his sense of decoration that he went 
about repeating it wherever he had a chance. Others caught 
his enthusiasm, and the form spread throughout the world 
because of the great love of art for its own sake that primitive 

peoples are known to bear. 

This is hardly a travesty of the theory. Dr. H. R. Hall 
thinks that the spiral came into being when an early Minoan 
goldsmith, playing with a piece of wire, found that he could 
twist it round and was struck by the ornamental effect of the 
pattern he had made. From Crete the pattern spread to 
Troy, Greeee, Egypt, Central Europe, Scotland ... ; how 
it reached New Zealand is left unconsidered. It is a strange 
thing that the belief which explains least and takes most for 
granted should often pass for scientific scepticism. Dr. Hall, 
when he animadverts upon another scientist’s views of the 
diffusion of symbols, expresses the utmost confidence in the 
integrity of his own lack of belief. 

“Wo have no beliefs on these subjects whatever ; we consider 
Leliefs about anything relating to the early history of man and the 
origins and diffusion of culture to be totally unjustified and un- 
scientific.” 

3ut when he himself puts forward implicitly the theory that 

culture is meaningless and diffusion automatic, he shows the 
full modern aptitude for believing because it is incredible, or, if 
you prefer, belicving because it explains nothing. 

lor take this theory as true, and we are still left with all the 
most awful problems unsolved. Why did primitive man 
think the spiral decorative ? Why had he a sense of decora- 
tion at all? To what part of him, with what impetus, did 
patterns appeal, and how did the appeal of one pattern differ 
from that of another? He carved a spiral on the hardest 
stone, he hid it in a tomb where no one could admure its 
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beauty, he drew spirals most indecoratively upon odd parts of 
a design. Why did so many other people, of such widely 
separated races, think the same pattern beautiful ? 

And, more extraordinary than this, why did Egypt, Babylon, 
and Assyria never take to the swastika as a motif, when almost 
every other nation of the world has used it, and these countries 
were in close contact with men who used it habitually ? To 
put it shortly, what did these meaningless things mean ? 
There is no escape from the question. 

In his rambling and rather inconsequent book, Mr. D. A. 
Mackenzie has made a valuable collection of passages to show 
what different races actually did mean by their symbols. It 
turns out, from their own words, that their choice of symbols 
was by no means casual, and that they regarded them with 
wonder and awe. But if we are to understand in any way the 
actual fecling with which ancient peoples contemplated their 
symbols, it is necessary to do more even than read their own 
accounts of what they felt. It is necessary to strip ourselves 
of our own inheritance of learning and place ourselves imagi- 
natively in another age. . 

As far as we can travel in recorded history, we find men very 
much the same as ourselves ; no less intelligent, no less cap- 
able of invention and thought. We find that twenty thousand 
years ago (which is long before history, properly so called, 
begins for us) there were men alive who had a greater brain- 
capacity than the average man to-day. We can assume that 
men were in nature as clear-sighted and adaptable as we are. 
But there is one very notable difference: they had not yet 
found as perfect a mechanism for passing on their experiences 
to future generations. If we can picture ourselves without 
books, without complicated and self-running institutions, 
without all the tools we have gathered together on which we 
depend so completely, we can begin to see what life was like in 
the first stages of civilization. And, if we cast back still 
further, to the time when man was a comparative newcomer 
upon earth, when every experience was strange to him and 
everything around him was a chaos of the unexpected and 
unclassified, we shall understand what a world of significances 
could be made stable and open to use by the simplest of 
symbols. 

One of the most ancient signs, for example, is the cross. 
By that sign the movement of sun and stars came to be regular 
and accountable. Man found out by it the law of all anti- 
theses, left and right, up and down, life and death, day and 
night. He became accustomed to his own body, and to the 
directions of all the things he lived amongst. It may be called 
man’s first geography. But it would be wrong to confine the 
cross to any of its uses, or, indeed, to the aggregate of ail 
possible uses. It was rather a form given to his thought, by 
the light of which the universe took shape ;_ the first network 
thrown into the stream of events. And, of course, progress 
and deterioration go hand in hand; as man saw more by 
reason, he had less need of instinct. It would be best to see 
in the cross the foundation of all logic. Aristotle said, in 
another context: ‘ It would seem that anyone is capable of 
carrying on and articulating what has once been well outlined, 
and that time is a good discoverer or partner in such a work.” 
We have not yet finished articulating that primitive sign. 

With the spiral we come to a further realm of interpretations, 
The cross is the compendium of forms: the spiral is the para- 
digm of life. It was the whorled sea-shell, the tendril of the 
ivy, the living force in whirlpool and whirlwind and water- 
spout. It was the coiled spring and the slow-breathing serpent. 
Even more clearly than the cross it showed growth and expan- 
sion from a centre, from nothing. It was the picture of the 
motion of a sling, from rest to the highest speed ; and, as it 
turned back upon itself, and the white space came again to 
the starting point, it was a picture, too, of the passage from 
motion to rest. With the Indians it was the symbol of the 
germination of worlds and their return to peace ; and, seen 
statically, it was the symbol of sleeping force, potentiality 
for all life. The sky itself was often conceived as a great and 
living vortex, turning around the Pole Star. 

And, though we no longer see the power of these symbols, 
and the control of nature which they gave to man, yet they are 
still embedded in our thought and it is only the multiplicity of 
their uses which blinds us to their importance. The four winds 
of heaven still set the bearings for all the winds that blow; 
and we still see the origin of worlds in the spirally moving 


<<, 


nebula. Perhaps a more thorough study than Mr. Mackenzi, 
will be written ; for we need to learn also the Psychologie.) 
effects of symbols, and of these we hear nothing from his 
volume. The title is not really for \; 
Mackenzie has little to tell us of how symbols spread throug) 
the ancient world ; he notes their appearance in widely Sepa. 
rated regions, but only rarely does he suggest the path of 
diffusion. Besides the swastika (which is a more Compley 
cross) and the spiral, he deals with tree symbols. His jj. 
trations are not well co-ordinated, but they are profuse and 
varied. 


descriptive ; 


ROMANCE OF A 
DAUGHTER 


Peatrice Webb. 


THE RICH MANN 


My Apprenticeship. By (Longmans, 2]s) 
Tus is an unexpectedly delightful book. Its title and jj 
author might prepare one for a somewhat stiff treatise on thy 
art of the social investigator. But, as a matter of fact, Myx 
Webb's book, far from being a treatise on “ the gloomy 
Science,” turns out to be the life-story of a young, beautify, 
and passionate girl, * literally palpitating,” 
would say, “ with human interest.” 

Of course there is a great deal of both economics and histoyy 
in this large, full But we do not approach the 
great problems of these sciences, in the abstract, as dry 
theoretical questions, without direct bearing on human lifi 
we see them rather as the urgent problems which faced a rich, 
clever, and almost unnaturally conscientious girl. This js 
because Mrs. Webb has wisely built her book on the thread, 
her own life. Thus we look back with her to a queer unhapp 
childhood. A lonely odd and preoccupied little girl roams ain- 
lessly about the big untidy houses of her busy and purposefil 
father. Richard Potter, her father, was the perfect type oj 
the successful business man of the nineteenth century, Ih 


as the reporter 


book. 


was one of those daring and skilful entrepreneurs who quit 
literally changed the face of the world between 1800 and 1900, 
Miss Beatrice Potter grew up with opinions exactly appropriat 
to the daughter of this self-confident and kindly capitalist. 
Hier diary, extracts from which form the thread round whic) 
the book is written, reveal to us the usual interests of a highh 
inteliigent young lady of her period. Herbert Spencer is 
the chief friend of the family, his * dilated intellect” is 
despised by practical Richard Potter, but admired and at on 
time almost (but never quite) worshipped by his daughier, 
Beatrice. But at about the age of eighteen or nineteen a new 
note creeps into the diary. Whether due to recurrent periods 
of ill-health, or to unusual sensitiveness, or 
scientiousness, or to some quite unknown influence, the signs 


to extreme con- 


of mal-adjustment to the world in which she moves begin to 
appear. Soon she is writing bitterly and satirically of London 
society. Somehow or other this quecr girl had come to 
reject the ordinary * sensible view of affairs adopted by h 
age and world. There could now be no rest for her till sh 
had found some new way of life, some philosophy of her own 
But long and arduous was the course on which she had set 
out. For at least ten years after she had begun to devote her 
time and energies to social service and investigation, shi 
retained the political and economic views of the world from 
which she came. We find her even objecting, so staunch an 
individualist was she, to such an experiment as the introduction 
of universal education. 

But this indefatigable young lady was never content to 
take opinions on trust, or at second hand ; she must see 10 
herself. Thus we find her going incognito to stay with lh 
working-class relatives in Lancashire, and later becoming 4 
sweated seamstress in an East End tailoring workshop. This 

yas during her avork under Charles Booth, in his “ grand 
inquisition * into the Life and Labours of the People of London. 
Mrs. Webb tells us that she believes that this piece of social 
investigation was the turning point in-the publie’s attitude to 
economic and social problems, just as it was probably the 
turning point in her own attitude. Charles Booth proved, 
she believes, that the desperate poverty of the East End ot 
London was not the result of the worthlessness of the popult- 
tion abetted according to the Charity Organization Society 
by indiscriminate charity. It was the inevitable 


quence of the industrial system of that time, unregulated by 
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factory acts, trade boards or trade union action. Certainly it 
will be generally agreed to-day, even by those of us who, like 
Charles Booth himself, are very far from being Socialists, 
that the case for factory legislation, trade boards, trade unions, 
{c., has been definitely proved and is now almost universally 
accepted. 

The latter part of the book, 
towards the Socialistic attitude, may be less sympathetic to 
most of Mrs. Webb's readers. But no one can doubt the 
absolute sincerity, the startling single-mindedness of purpose, 
of the writer. Mrs. Webb is one of the few people who have 
heen genuinely animated by pure enthusiasm for human 
betterment and advancement. It was not the individual case 
of suffering which Mrs. Webb came to regard as important ; 
it was the wounds and ills of society itself, not of any individual, 
young 


with its growing tendency 


which moved her. This was not always so. As a 
girl, writing in her diary, she says: ‘ Cold-blooded inquiry 
takes the place of heartfelt sympathy, but this one should 
shake off sternly.” But she never did shake off her passion for 
“ egld-blooded inquiry; and now, standing on the summit of 
ner laborious years, she justifies such research in moving 


words ieee 

sick’ have always seemed actually more 
worthy of self-sacrificing devotion than the * child sick in a fever,’ 
»referred by Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. And why not? The 
medical officer of health, who, made aware by statistical investiga- 
tion of the presence of malaria in his district, spe nds toilsome days 
for draining stagnant pools 
quinine, has a 
and certainly 


“To me ‘a million 


and troubled nights in devising scheires 

and providing for the distribution of 

compassion for human misery as deep-rooted as, 
I 


wholesom. 


more effective than, that of the devoted nurse who soothes the 
fever-stricken patient in the last hours of life. Still in its 
infancy, the science of society } barely reached the years of 





fruitful discovery. All I suggest is that the impulse of pity for the 
needless misery of men, as distinguished from the suffering of those 
individuals whom you happen to know, can be as operative in the 
study of human nature in society as it is in that of the pestilential 
besetting the human bod 


body.”’ 


poses 


THOUGHT 


> 
ress. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN 


The People and the Book. (Oxford University ls.) 


Great Tasks and Great Inspirations. By the Bishop of 
Winchester. (Nisbet. 5s.) 

Prophecy and Eschatology. By Nathanicl Micklem. (Ailen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


ir was onee said by a learned and witty writer that if foolish 
people would read the Scriptures less, and wise people would 
read them more, It is 
notable that in the twentieth century the outlook of educated 
people has changed, until the New Theology has ceased to be new, 
and the Higher Criticism of fifty vears ago has become the view- 


the world would be much improved. 


point from which we catch a “ glimpse of a height that is 
higher.” 

Perspective has come into the picture, thanks to the labours 
of students of comparative religion, and we are beginning to 
see that Jewish history and belief must be studied against a 
background of more primitive customs and ideas. ‘These 
imported elements were, of through the 
ctucible of Jewish monotheistic thought, and recast in finer 


course, passed 
form. 

It is not always easy to estimate exactly the inter-relations 
of these various factors, and Professor Welsh quotes one of 
‘a band 
themsclves by devouring one 


his students who described the rival theologians as 
who refreshed 
The newer school of thought recognizes, however, 


of cannibals 
nother.” 
with this pessimistic youth's 
pinion, an evolutionary progress in the Bible; and _ the 
series of essays grouped under the title The People and The 


increasing clearness, despite 


Book is noteworthy as embodying not only the opinions of 
well-known Christian but Mr. 
Abrahams, who is deeply versed in the mystical lore of the 
Talmud and the Rabbis. It is interesting to learn from the 
latter how in Judaism the Liberal and Conservative schools 


various scholars, also of 


if interpretation are represented in modern as they were 
After all, 


ind refrain from the ancient sport of heresy-hunting, all is for 
the best : 


in ancient days. so long as we agree to disagree, 
it is from these clashes of thought that the energy 
of pr TTESS IS produced. 

This volume of essays by the members of the Society for 
Old Testament Study inevitably lacks the cohesion which a 


binge to his work; but it contains much 


eve 


A) 


author can 


useful information on Jewish history and the intellectual and 
Spiritual environment in which its development was effected. 
It is a book which will appeal to the student rather than to the 
ordinary reader, and it is, of course, designed for that purpose. 
The prophets receive special attention from the able pen of 
Professor Micklem in his volume on Prophecy and Eschatology. 
partly, at any rate--from the 
viewpoint of the psycho-analyst ; introduced to 
clairaudience, clairvoyance, and the subeonscious mind, 


He considers the problem 
and we are 


it may come as a shock to some people to hear that there 


are “ halucinatory elements” in Amos; that Isaiah had 
“auditions while in a will-less state,” or possibly was an 
example of dissociated personality while Ezekiel was an 
interesting case of alalia, catalepsy, and hemiplegia 


combined ! 

The author reviews these and various other theories in an 
intcresting fashion, and compares the Prophets with modern 
examples of the inspiration of genius. He docs not profess to 
follow the extremes of the pure ly naturalistic theories, how- 
ever, though he admits that there is a certain amount of truth 
in them. He is also carefal to warn us that spiritual values 
do not depend on these things. 
be abnormal in some 


The psychic, or the seer, may 


respects ; but truth may come through 
the super-normal person on occasion, truth that is hidden from 
the normal and Philistine. and 
spiritual intuitions of the Prophets, he conteads, are above an] 
beyond any question of their nervous condition. 
the greatness of those whose 
insight 


histy-lunged The moral 
Theirs is 
Visions are broad-based on 
an insight which is real, whatever our theory of its 
mechanism may be. 
As the Bishop of Winchester reminds us in Gr 


Inspirations, we must have the courage to go forward : 


Tasks and 


Adopt a new outlook! Cet a fresh 


i 


Change your mind! On 
Chri challenge to H 


point of view! That was 
‘That is the challenge which in His name we mi 
women of these modern days. To ! 
Tor yyect it is death.” 


In OWL C1 


et the men and 


k 


and the 
Higher 


This is a refreshing book full of the breath of life 
stir of new ideas. The Bishop is not afraid of the 
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Criticism. 
religion. 


‘Lhe world is ripe, he bids us to believe, for another renais- 
sance in which religion shall really come into its own, and re- 
vitalize our national, personal, social and spiritual life. He 
tells us of an American clergyman who complained bitterly 


of what he deemed inappropriate organ music in church, 
saying that when he had endeavoured to produce an impression 


upon his hearers in the sermon “a covey of quavers were let 


loose from the organ loft and pecked up the good seed which 


he had sown!” We feel sure, however, that Bishop Woods 


virile discourses could never be seattered from the minds of 


his hearers by any such feat of musical legerdemain, for he 
has the happy knack of making the dry bon.s of theology 
live. 

TE MORATORIUM 


Arguments and Emblems. 


SALUTO ? 


By Frank Kendon. (Jolin Lane 


ts. net.) 
Sword Songs. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Methuen. 5s. 
net.) 


Ivory Palaces. 
Island Lights. Geoffrey Fyson. 


By Wilfred Childe. (Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 


IN a recent article, Mr. Leonard Woolf enjoined on the poets 
the necessity for a moratorium of fifteen years. Unmindful 
for the moment of the indiscriminate hospitalities of the Hogarth 
Press to all sorts of benighted or bedawned adventurers, with 
a swect reasonableness, and most amiable melancholy, Mr- 
Woolf bade the bards to become, with one great refusal, a 
huge frieze of the Sleeping Beauty. But looking out as we do 
over the tempestuous surges of worthless fiction, abominable 
biography and heaven knows what else, the poets may perhaps 
be forgiven a little indignation at this proposal, not least when 
they reflect that the joint sales of all the books of verse pub- 
lished in 1925 were probably less than that of ‘* Masterson.”’ 
We are indignant I say—and yet— 

Well, here are four books of verse, all in a measure competent 
and one by a poet already so established that he does not even 
need toacknowledge the names of the journals in which his poems 
have appeared. Competent, but, alas ! is there in any one of 
them a trace of the real singing-eestasy, the impulse which can 
none other, and will none other ? I confess that I have looked 
in vain in all four books, and with a real sense of disappoint- 
ment in Mr. Frank Kendon’s case. Mr. Kendon’s first book 
of verse was dangerously accomplished, but it hinted at a 
possibility that the poet would lay aside his gentleness, and his 
quiet self-contro! for something with the tiger-snarl of angry 
beauty in it. But in Arguments and Emblems, I cannot hear 
the battle-cry of poetry. There is charm 
as for example: 


oh, always charm— 


“O easily surrendered hours, 
How pleasant has ‘Time's thieving been ” 


and beautiful control of rhythm, as: 


“Into thy colour, rose, thy delicate 


Petals, rose, thy sweetness, I can breathe ” 


and an epigrammatic utterance laid up in the lavender of 
verse, as : 
* And lifts a wing, and steals another day, 
And gives delight, and takes delight away.’ 
All these things are Mr. Kendon’s, and all the time that the 
still small voice was speaking I listened for even the hint of the 
storm. But I never heard it. 

It is perhaps Jess surprising that Miss Stuart’s Sword Sovgs, 
being, as they were, written for a competition, lack the breath- 
less agony of true poetic vision. She assures us, it is true, that 
from a child she was taught to love the lore of the sword. gut 
it is doubtful whether that love can be a first-hand one. For 
into her vision of the sword, Miss Stuart, who has written 
with exquisite sensibility of the war, would, if she had written 
from the heart, have seen creep and loiter the poison-gas doom 
of the sword. Would it be possible for a poet to say who 
wrote because she must and could none other : 

i Honou ts deat! : 1, bd have ng of them ull’ ? 
T cannot believe that is the invine:ble accent. 

If this be true, doubtfully of Mr. Ixcudon, much less doubt- 

fully of Miss Stuart, how certainly true it is of Mr. Childe. I 


He knows it for the friend and not the foe of 


——_____ 


ce 


confess that I ean find no response to the unguessable and 
unguessed in verse such as : 


“The sunset fades as a wild white rose, 
The rabbits skip in the fairies’ close : 
I have hung up my heart on a wicked thorn ; * 
but I have looked in vain through the book for any trace of 
blood. 

Nor can Mr. Fyson, though his net is more delicate, draw the 
meshes close enough, even for one startled instant, to arrest 
the winged wanderer. And that is all the more distracting 

° 5 . 5 
because at least once or twice a stray gold feather indicates 
that, if only he had drawn the net with ruder fingers, his euest 
would not have flown. ‘ I pray,” he writes : 

“I pray it be no more Thy will 
To scatter seed on my poor earth, 
For hyacinth and daffodil 
Keep transient though golden state.” 
But still there is a sense of a torn mesh, of the « 
escaped and wandering. 

Should we have a moratorium? I do not think so, nor, of 
course, does Mr. Woolf, but I wish some of the poets did not 
frighten me with hints that the sudden post-War ardour is 
dying. It isn’t, it mustn't, and it can’t. Perhaps next time 
Mr. Kendon will have been caught up by it. 

Humperr Wore, 


‘ssential beauty 


BAROQUE GARDENS 


Italian Gardens of the Renaissance. 


By Shepherd and Jellicoe 
(Ernest Benn Ltd. £5 5s.) 


Worpswortnu admired the serene accord of Como, and 
serenity is the spirit of Italy ; nature made it for a background 
of civility and elegance, and these, when they had triumphed, 
made nature one with art. Without a garden, Bacon said 
“ buildings and palaces are but gross handyworks ” ; and the 
architects of Italian humanism expressed the fineness of the 
human spirit neither in a communion with wild nature, nor 
yet in the nude excellence of building, but in the completion 
of design in which church and palace were arrayed into splendid 
vistas, and where the beautiful conception united the country 
palace with its surroundings in an exquisite formality. 
This gorgeous book is a document of an age when grandeur 
was found in a sense of fitness, and when proportion affected 
men more deeply than the forest or the rock. It well begins 
with a picture of Lorenzo’s Villa at Fiesole, the home of 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott, whose book on the baroque it illustrates, as 
also those later books of Herr Hausenstein and Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, not to mention Herr Weissbach, who have revealed 
to an age which had forgotten many of them the subtleties 
which the painters, the architects, and the sculptors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries recorded of human life. 
Nowhere was the genius of those centuries more charming 
than when it established its mild yoke over the growth of 
flowers and trees, and led the happy dwellers in the villa to 
the domain of the ilex and the olive, through a garden wher 
all grew as it was ordered, or where, as the blue day grew 
warmer, and made the dominant serene a sharper contrast to 
the house’s tawny walls, they might find 


* Another side, umbrageous grots and cave 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantiline vine 
Lays forth her purple grape and ently cree] 


Luxuriant.” 


In this stately book, a book which all lovers of Italy will 
covet and not a few will find an indispensable reminder of 
privileged visits, of illuminating hours, not only the famous 
villas of Rome and Florence are shown, not only Caprarola 
and the Villa Lante, but others, remote and novel, Inverize, 
Garzoni, Martia, Valzanzibio. Others one reerets not to find, 
the Villa Doria at Rome, the view of the temple of Aesculapius 
from the temple in the Villa Borghese, copied by Lord 
Beauchamp at Madresfield Court, the villa in which Lorenzo 
died at Careygi, or the villa in which Kugene Beauharn 
afterwards lived between Venice and Padua. 

At Hampton Court and in the sunk garden beside Que 
Anne’s orangery at HoJland House, England gives a hint of 
the excellence of formal gardening, but in these elaborat 


masterpieces, grace becomes mysterious, and the exquisit 


accords of Italian colour are consummated in new harmoni 
of art. This book is written and produced with a taste fitting 
to its subject— gardens in a country which is itself a Paradise. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. Wheu the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other s 
‘ects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
c nclusion my recent xperience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never with Foreign Languages, 
I have always wanted to know them—especially I’rench. 
I have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and Anatole 
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“got on” 


France, and that great critic whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 





to spend holidays abroad without being 
book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 
Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
was teaching I'rench, Spanish, German and 
y an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- 
they so interested me that I enrolled for a 
rse in French. Frankly it has amazed me. Here is 
method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
thing I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 


I have wanted 


tl d toa phrase 





and effectiveness are almost startling. 
Consider, for example, this question : 
*] 1 think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 
guage of witich you may not know a syllable—say 
Spanis! talian, German or French—and not containing a 


ind read it through correctly without 








Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
\ ; just what the new method enables you to do, 
Il for yourself when you take the first lesson. 
most striking features of the Pelman 
( neh, ( , Italian and Spanish is that 
given entirely in the language concerned. 
g u&d at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
ng of a single Foreign word, you can stt 
th ease, right from the beginning, and 
king up” any words in a vecabulary. It 
le, but it is perfectly true. 
new method enables you to read, write 
ich, Spanish, Italian or German without 
g d with complex grammatical rules ot 
u rt long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
en t have completed one of these Courses, you will 
t 1 Fereign books and newspapers, and « 
. ic language in question grammiatically 
hout the hesitation which comes when a 
y TUALE icquired through the medium of 
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TRADITIONAL PRINCESSES 
have always slept on the tenderest swans- 
down billowed in a superfluity of pillows. 
Heal’s bedding has 2il the buoyancy without 
the superfluity. There are mattresses and 


Ileal’s mattresses, pillows and Heals ** Snow- 
down” pillows, box springs and Heals 
* Elastic Edce™’ box springs; a world of 
difference. ‘*Heal’s’’ understand 


the extravagant comfort of the old 


fairy-tale. 


Have you ever tried their “* French’? Mattress ? or 


the ** Featherdown”’ Pillow ? or a Real Goosedown 
Quilt ? or their Patent ** Sommier” Spring ? 
Hea Ilustrated Bed Catalogue with 
ais par ’ nd nm req ‘ 


EA & SON UL? 


ENHAM COURT ROAD. Wi 
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DO YOU 
NEED HELP 


for some poor man or woman in soxe need 
of a proper surgica! appliance to enable him 
or her to get back to work? 


““ Letters "’ are sent to each subscriber in 


proportion to the amount contributed. 


Be your own Almoner! 


should be addressed to The 


Contributions 
Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AlD SOCIETY 


Fleet 
E..C. 4. 


Salisbury Square, Street, London, 


H.M. THE KING. 


Patron: 




















Dr. 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ 


Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926, 





One of a family of 7,556, 
Will you send 


A — 
10/- 


to help feed the Largest Family in the World ?— 


7,556 Childven of whom 
1,000 are Helpless Babies. 


BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” 
and crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1, 




















PRODUCED BY 
AN EXCLUSIVE, 
AND ENTIRELY 
NEW PROCES§ 


3/6 Per 


Doz. 


Finest Steel in the World. 
If your dealer does not stock, write direct to London Office and 
Showroom (Dept. 29), 24 Redcross Street, E.C. 1! (near Alders- 
gate Street Station), or to Sole Manufacturer: 


JO ATTS, 











(Dept. 29) Lambert Works, Sheffield. 
103-50. 


(Established over 150 years.) 








A.G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 
“Old Equitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 
months. He had only paid a total sum of 
£329 (including interest), but on his death 
the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Share‘iolders No Commissiof! 
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A GREAT IRISHMAN 


f Real Life. By William O’Brien. 
i Gawin. 7s. 6d. a 
Me. WituiaM O'BRIEN might be described, not ineptly, as 
one of the elder statesmen of Irish nationalism. His several 
pooks of memoirs, written with a pen both vigorous and 
scholarly, are interesting not merely as records of former 
times, but as commentaries on the present. His book on 
Parnell is quite the most intimate, and therefore the most 
important, study of that perplexing personality that hhas 
appeared ; but many readers will value it as throwing a curious 
sidelight upon Irish history since Parnell. 

It is clear that Mr. O’Brien understood Parnell’s mind with 
an appreciative fellow-sympathy. He reveals his old chief, 
not as the “ un-Irish Irishman ” of some former delineations, 
put as a leader whose command of his followers is no mystery. 
For instance, it has been said that Parnell was ignorant of 
Irish history. Mr. O’Brien quotes some judgments of Parnell 
on earlier Nationalist movements which demonstrate an 
intimacy with Irish tradition and the Irish mind proper to a 
man like Mr. O’Brien himself, steeped in the Irish past. These 
pages explain Parnell’s success in holding the confidence of 
the sternest elements in Irish nationalism. The reader will 
be disposed to think of Parnell hereafter as a leader of the 
same type as Hugh O'Neill, the most formidable of his 


(London? 


predecessors. 

Having said this, the critic must observe that there was a 
side to Parnell’s mind of which Mr. O’Brien tells us nothing. 
A recent book of memoirs records a saying of Parnell’s about 
Cecil Rhodes: ‘* What a pity he is not in Parliament; he 
will be forgotten.” This suggests in Parnell an esteem for 
Westminster not evident in Mr. O’Brien’s pages. 

Mr. O'Brien holds, with Sir Alfred Robbins, the opinion 
that the divorce case was launched against Parnell with 
deliberate political malice—an opinion which need not be 
discussed now, since Mr. O’Brien raises a yet more controver- 
sial issue in contending that Parnell’s fall finally was engineered 
by Lord Morley. He devotes a vehement chapter to Morlcy’s 
partin the famous Gladstone letter, and he traces the whole of 
subsequent Anglo-Irish history thereto. 

On this phase of Parnell, Mr. O’Brien’s testimony has this 
peculiar value—that he opposed Parnell, and now retracts. 
His account of the feud is charitable to both sides, and may 
help to make peace among old men in Ireland ; but the chief 
interest to the general reader lies in the deductions drawn. 
Mr. O'Brien holds that if Parnell’s advances had been met, 
there would have been Irish peace in our time. Partition he 
attributes to the failure of Parnell’s strong, non-sectarian 
nationalism. What is more to the point is his closing conten- 
tion that the yielding of self-government only after the division 
of Ireland has given nationalism a fresh and more dangerous 
grievance. It is the considered affirmation of this veteran 
of Irish agitation, that partition has made the Republicans 
“the true heirs of that legacy of Irish nationality for the sake 
of which some thirty generations of Irishmen have, in one 
form or another, waged an undying war.” Of the London 
Agreement of last year, Mr. O’Brien says: ‘* The rejoicings 
of those who can discern here the clements of a genuine Irish 
settlement will be of short duration.” It is an odd moral 
with which to close an account of Ireland’s greatest parliamen- 
lary lcader. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 

THE GROUNDWORK OF ADULT EDUCATION. (British 

cae of Adult Education, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

«#5. Od. 
Tus collection of papers read at the Oxford Conference of 
the B.I.A.B. held last autumn gives a useful conspectus of 
the present position and prospects of adult education, with 
particular reference to its less formal aspects and their in- 
fluence upon the young adult. While the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association is the principal agency at work, attention 
must not be withheld from numerous semi-educational organiza- 
tions which are producing valuable results in similar 
spheres. The conference was addressed by speakers so widely 
divergent in outlook and occupation as Lord Haldane, Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, Dr. Crichton Miller and Mr. G. H. Gater. 
It is impressive, therefore, to find a consensus of opinion both 


as to the critical position that has now been reached and the 
broad principles upon which adult education must hence. 
forward be based. These include control of the administration 
by the students themselves; affiliation with working-class 
organizations such as the trade union and co-operative 
movements ; more liberal support from Local Education 
Authorities, and a conception of true education widened 
to include social, recreational and athletic activities. 
A problem affording immediate anxicty is the relationship 
of the W.E.A. and its co-related bodies to the Statutory 
Authorities, and the difficulty of combining a measure ol 
bureaucratic control with a wide internal autonomy, 
Interesting information is given with regard to local experi- 
ments in this direction, particularly in London and Kent. 
While it is obvious that only a fraction of the adult popula- 
tion is yet able—or willing—to profit by further education 
whether vocational, general or civic, the contents of this 
stimulating volume give proof alike of the urgent necessity, 
and the not unreasonable expectation, that in due course 
our growing citizens may be taught to think—and to think 
wisely—for themselves. Only thus will democracy be made 
safe for the world. 

IN THE LAND OF BREFFNE. By Maud Godley. 

Mathews. 6s.) 

Miss Gop ry takes rank among those writers who have known 
how to reproduce the quaintness or the charm of character 
and speech in those parts of Ireland where the Gaelic influence 
is still plainly discernible through an English form. Whether 
there is any part of Ireland to which this description does not 
apply is doubtful; Miss Barlow, whose work she recalls, 
really wrote of County Dublin; anyhow, Breffne, the old 
provincial kingdom represented by Leitrim, Cavan and parts of 
the counties that touch them, comes well within it. Miss 
Godley has a fine ear for the shades of dialect and the talk of 
her people has in it something of Connaught, with mixtures 
from Donegal ; for instance the idiom * he be to do it,’ mean- 
ing that he had to (with a sort of suggestion that nature was 
the constraining force). The people who are written of in the 
* Trish R.M.” stories say in such a case, “‘ he should do it” ; 
but they are either of Galway or West Cork. Miss Godley’s 
book consists of sketches rather than of short stories—-and some- 
times they are sketches of a type, for instance, the strolling 
** thravellers,’’ who were often artists as well as pedlars and 
* thradesmin.” Dudley Gallagher was “‘ a thrained musician 
an’ a taught dancer.” 

** He'd rise such a storm of music wid the pipes as niver ye heerd 
an ‘ud bo playin’ for the balls whereiver he’d go. . . . The people 
was all very innocent and gay thim times, an’ there was odjous 
great dancin’ in the counthry, what wid the dancin’ masters an’ 
the taught dancers, an’ whin Dudley ’ud be along to play for thim, 
the’d niver be tired dancin’, but wald be at it tillthe duylight. An’ 
thin the dancers ’ud lift the ball money for Dudley, an’ if the did 
well for him, an’ he was plazed wid what he got, he’d give thim 
a night of the music free.” 

That was the old Ireland ; Miss Godley thinks it has vanished. 
Miss Edith Somerville could probably give her testimony to 
change that sad opinion. 

COLOUR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 

Ionides. (Country Life. 10s. 6d.) 

As Mr. Ionides tells us in his introduction, line and pro- 
portion are the most important elements in interior decoration, 
but since these features are difficult to alter, it is necessary te 
concentrate principally on colour. Most people strive un- 
consciously to express their personality in their rooms, and 
know vaguely what kind of effect they wish to create. Colour 
and Interior Decoration will be of the greatest practical use 
as a guide in carrying out these schemes. But Mr. Ionides 
does more than suggest detailed and carefully thought-out 
colour schemes, illustrated by eight coloured plates and by 
many reproductions, he emphasizes the fact, rarely recognized, 
that texture and surface are of equal importance to tone in 
interior decoration. We find chapters here on the possibilities 
of every conceivable colour in room decoration, ranging from 
a warm and creamy white, the outside of which is white- 
washed, to a multi-coloured decoration scheme, producing an 
effect of gaiety. Advice is also given on lampshades, the choice 
of which is always perplexing, wall-papers, furniture, and 
carpets, &c. Although tantalizing to the person of manifold 
ideas and meagre means, this is a comprehensive and delightful 
text book for the amateur decorator, 
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FICTION 


ELEGANCE AND MISCHIEF 


Rough Justice. By C. E. Montague. and Windus. 


7s. 6d. net.) 
The Isle of Pheasants. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. C. E. Monracur’s name on the back of a book is a certain 
guarantee of silver-toned style, and that elegance of matter 
which springs from ordered cultivation of mind. 

His novel, Rough Justice, is not merely a glowing picture of 
England at war, but expressive of an abstract quality we 
shamefacedly call English decency. All the Garths father, 
son and beautiful niece — are decent, and the book is their story. 

Now, there are certain ideals, like patriotism, valour and 
beauty, which cannot be spoken of in English by Englishmen 
without embarrassment, except under certain circumstances. 
It all depends on the tone of voice, and therefore on the speaker. 
Mr. Gilbert Frankau pitches his voice too crudely, his English 
gentlemen are too obvious: Mr. Kipling gives them red, 
white and blue waistcoats, and to think of Mr. Montague in 
terms of his peers one must turn to Meredith, so much more 
the man of the world, but able, as very few writers, also to 
speak of valour and citizenship without offence. There is 
this difference, that the author of Rough Justice is too con- 
sciously a writer, too concerned with the verbal expression of 
ideas to reach anything like the perfect proportions of the 
Meredithian novel. His characters only exist for the purpose 
of the book's theme, they have no existence of their own, and 
remain forever idealized hero, heroine, villain, and proto- 
typical hero. Mr. Montague’s book is an essay cloaked about 
conventional characters, not really a novel which essentially 
extends the reader's experience of human life; it extends 
only the reader's reflective horizon. 

It is for this reason that Bron, the sensitive and athletic 
hero, and Molly, his sister, cousin, and mistress seem at a 
summary judgment too good to be true, mythological creatures 
rosier and taller than human kind. But with all its wisdom 
gnd beauty the book exists far outside the realms of realism ; 
its glowing landscape is illumined by a classical, not a mundane 
light, and though it is in a convention as little popular to-day 
as the paintings of Claude, and in no way adapted to hasty 
or purely distractive reading, it does, in its own medium, 
conform most admirably in its proportions, its emphasis and 
its development to the classical tradition. A picture of 
temporary conditions, it has a permanence. It would be 
disobliging to the author to attempt to summarize in a phrase 
the theme on which Rough Justice is composed. It is much 
more than the 


(Chatto 


By E. M. O'R. Dickey. 


(Duckworth. 


“huge, uncritical, unselfish impulse of companionship throughout 
an endangered nation that braces itself to hold together.” 

More, too, than a fixing of the heroic quality peculiar to the 
English character :— 

“'To be serious and yet to decline to mount any high horse.” 
It would be officious to summarize the story, for, good and 
straight as it is, the story is not the raison d¢tre of the book, 
Rough Justice is for the thoughtful mind and the appreciative 
taste to linger over ; it cannot be dismissed. 

Easily clever, and mischievous as a bag of monkeys, is Mr. 
Dickey’s The Isle of Pheasants, one of the smartest, gayest 
of first novels imaginable. It tells of the pretty follies of 
artists, art critics, and art patrons; of the pursuit by deli- 
ciously attractive young girls of inimitably reluctant young 
men. It has far more point than Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
more pretentious satires, for they are only the life of smal 
factions seen obscurely, but The Isle of Pheasants has character 
as well as caricature, and pokes fun at human nature deftly, 
whereas Mr. Huxley derides a certain unimportant section of 
intellectual society alone. 

Simply and nervously written, Mr. Dickey’s novel is impu- 
dently lively and full of high jinks 
and phrases alike having a real degree of wit. 


situations, personalities 
It may all be 
a little eclectic, for as a general rule English fiction reserves 


the light play of humour for stories of low life, for sailors and 
But as 
Mr. Dickey is an artist of the modern school himself, he takes 
a subject near at hand, if unusual, which should divert a far 
larger circk 


furniture-removal men, charwomen and cabdrivers. 


than knows the miliew he illuminates, for the 
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good reason that he writes of what he knows without a trac, 
of superiority in a very agreeable, straightforward Spirit of 
good-natured mockery. Village sports, country gentleme, 
the sumptuary preoccupations of attractive married ladies 
the hunting instinct of young females as well as the Peculiar 
habits of modern artists enliven his pages. The love story 
so lightly and audaciously shining through the adventures g 
aun art critic in search of bucolic repose, with which the book 
principally concerns itself, is utterly contemporary and go very 
freshly youthful that it lends The Isle of Pheasants a charm tha 
humour alone cannot give. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Sleeping Queen. By Neville Brand. (John Lane 
7s. 6d. net.)—The opening of this novel of the ’sixties with its 
pictures of Provence is charming reading, and the Vision of 
the Madonna which comes to Louise with her very natura) 
reaction is well managed. The catastrophe by which the 
heroine is thrown into the arms of Paget O’Brien is hardly 
convineing ; but the description of her life at Port Said, wher 
her husband is employed on the then incompleted Suez Cang 
is worth reading. 

Death at Swaythling Court. By J.J. Connington. (Benn, 
Ts. 6d. net.) Though Mr. Connington does not produce sy 
startling an effect as he did in his first book, Nordenholt's 
Millions, yet his present unravelling of a murder mystery 
is distinctly worth reading. His ingenuous little preface 
should not be skipped by the reader, as it will make him eager 
to follow the various clues provided in the course of the 
mystery. It may be said that the accomplished student 
of detective stories will quickly suspect that two of the 
subsidiary characters introduced early in the book will provide 
a solution of, at any rate, the minor portion of the mystery, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


LITERATURE.—-Dostoevsky. By 5S. S. Koteliansky. (Rout 
ledge. 10s. 6d.) The World of Dreams. Lmpressions 
and Comments (Two Volumes). Affirmations. By Have 
lock Ellis. (Constable. 6s. each). A Cabinet of 
Characters. By Gwendolen Murphy. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) The Lard Without Music, 
By O. A. H. Schmitz. Translated by H. Herzl. (Jarrolds, 
12s. 6d.) The Dark Hours. By Don Marquis, 
(Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 


MiscELLANEOUs.— Karly Recollections of St. Paul's. Bs 
W. A. Frost. (Simpkin. 3s. 6d.) Village Schools 


in India. By Mason Olcott. (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) An Anthology of Recitations. ‘Vdited by 
P. Cross Standing. (Bodley Head. 5s.) The Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School. By H. C. Morrison. 
(University of Chicago and Cambridge University Press 


$4.) How the League of Nations Works. By K. E. 
Innes. (Hogarth Press. Is. 6d.) What to Look fo 


in a Prospectus. By Emil Davies. (Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d.) The Fruits of Mormonism. By F. S. Harris 
and N. I. Butt. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) Physico- 
Chemical Methods. (Methuen. 30s.) Life and Man. 
By T. A. Bowhay. (Jonathan Cape. 9s.) Religious 
Experience. By Kk. Edward. (T. and T. Clark. 8s, 
Traver._ Kast and West of Hellespont. By Z. D. Ferriman 
(Jonathan Cape. 15s.) Beyond the Bosphorus. By 


Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. 15s.) A Way 
farer in Alsace. By B.S. Townroe. (Methuen. 7s. 64.) 
- Whats Wrong with China. By Rodney Gilbert- 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Italy. By 'T. Franeis Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 31s. 6d 


Concerning Corsica. 
10s. 6d.) 


By Réné Juta. (Bodley Head 


Misrory.-Gilles de Rais. By A. L. Vineent and Clare 
Binns. (Philpot.  &s. 6d.) The Last India Company. 
Volumes I. toTV. By H. B. Morse. (Oxford University 
Press. 70s.) Frederick William the Great. By ©. 
Edmund Maurice, (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) Jewish 
Influence on Christian Reform Movements. By L. } 


Newman. (Oxford University Press. 387s. 6d.) 


Pouitics AND Socian Hisrory.- Survey of Internationa 
Affairs. By A. J. Toynbee. (Oxford University Press. 
25s.) Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. 
Tawney. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Arr.-How to Distinguish Prints. VWdited by  Tesketl 
Hubbard. (The Print Society. 21s.) Eumorfopouios 
Catalogue. Vol. Il. (Benn. £12 12s.) 

Narure.- Problems of Bird-Migration. By A. Landsborough 
Thompson. (Witherby. 18s.) The Origin of Birds. 
By Gerhard Heilmann. (Witherby. 20s.) 

Noveus. And a New Earth. C. Ki. Jacomb. (Routledge. 
7s. Gd.) In Darkest London, Mrs, Cecil Chesterton. 
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¢ An understanding of modern France is essential to everybody who is in 
interested in European politics, foreign debts, the coloured races, art, 
science and industry. All these subjects, and many more, are dealt 
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FRANCE €¢9 THE FRE 





| : , a : 
1 ‘A non-controversial study written by a very able and notably sympatlictic writer who has spent 

| - . “¢ . 5 P : ° 2 ° 

a large part of his life in the country ; and as such it seems to us to be so successful that it could 

| *t . ¢ ie a . 

hardly be improved upon. Certainly there is no other book in the English language which offers | 
| 


virtues it is extremely readable.’ New Statesman. 


: has been nothing of its kind published since the war. His book is a 
{| led with judgment; as such it should assist in clearing away a wh 
ceptions and prejudices and serve as a sort of pocket encyclopedia 


© . ~ oa way Ss . > Pr +94" 
Times Litcrary SuUppicim ne. 


pters dealing with the constitution and the political machin 


» be read by M.P.s and others who are often only too eager to 
insufficient data.’ Brig.-Gencral E. L. Spears, C.B., M.P. 
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music, social welfare, 


so fair, so adequate and probably so accurate a picture of modern France. Over and above these 


the sm illest d £Tee 
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NOW READY. 
“THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL.” 


not merely a 
musical topics 


By BERTRAM AUSTIN, M.B.E., M.A., 


lirst edition completely sold out. 


Second edition now ready. NEWMAN and his able colleagues in 
“ The Sunday Times” are at once an 
WAGES AN INDEX OF EFFICIENCY. inspiration and an education. 
i t<AISE. WAGES AND REDUCE PRICES The “ World of Music’”’ is a weekly feature of 
‘ IGHE WAGES DO NOT MEAN HIGH PRICES. 
Cre j 
This velume is amplified end rendered indispensable to every employer S ‘ @ | 
nd workman in Great Britain who would discover the secret of — tl Hn ap | Wy 
i uccessfal indus‘ rial production under capitalism. ¢ ’ —s “ 3 
\ f rs fustin and Llovd so ably and A NEWSPAPER -A MAGAZINE: A REVIEW 
i lied by all.”"—-Financiat. Times. x 
rede ial p perily, high Wages, ¢ l cheap If vo . : S — 
\W rRN Ma ‘ s un a 
et f Sunda 
) lB kshops s 186, S l é 
\ 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 4 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 
LTD., a») W.C. 2. 














se. ||| WORLD OF 
a MUSIC 
THE SECRET F HE “ World of Music” feature is 
OF 


, but a collection of 
illuminating and authoritative essays. 
HIGH WAGES Studied analysis is 

literary flavour, and frank criticism 


intermingled with genuine appreciation. 


and W. FRANCIS LLOYD., M.A., A.M.LE.E. To people who take an interest in 
music, the writings of Mr. ERNEST 


casual causerie of 


enlivened by a rare 
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THE RECREATIONS OF 


FILMS 


Don Q.—A magnificent picture, with Douglas Fairbanks as a 
gay and lively Spanish lover. 

Brccars ON Horsespack.—<An interesting version of the play: 
too witty for the general public and tco unimeginative for tho 
particular one. 

THE QUALIFIED 


LONDON 


English. 
LECTURES 
2Ist, 3.30 p.m.- 


ADVENTWRER. 


Sunday, March BETWEEN THE PuBiLIC AND 


Ovursetves: By a ComMmerctaL THearre Manacur. By Mr. 
Basil Dean. One of a course of addresses on ** Some Suggested 


Reforms.” Under the auspices of the Five Quarters. 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Tuesday, March 23rd, 8.30 p.m. War is Fascism? By 
Professor Salvemini. At the Essex: Hall, Strand. ‘Tickets, price 
10s., 5s., and special tickets for Students, Is., can be obtained from 
Mrs. Oliver Strachey, 42 Gordon Square, W.C.1, and Mrs. 
Russell, 11 St. Leonard's Terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. 


At the 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tue Estimates of Expenditure to be included in the 
forthcoming Budget have occasioned more disappoint- 
ment than surprise in the City. In the Spectator of 
February 13th 1 emphasized the necessity, in the interests 
of economy, that attention should be concentrated more 
upon the pre-Budget Expenditure Estimates than upon 
Budget prospects themselves. In other words, the erying 
need of the moment is economy, and not ingenuity for 
discovering fresh sources of revenue to meet unnecessary 
or avoidable expenditure. 
Increased OvuTLays. 

Unfortunately, the system under which our annual 
Estimates of Expenditure are framed does not lend 
itself to the cause of economy. Instead of new estimates 
being compared with original estimates, they are com- 
pared with the final estimates. An explanation will 
make this fact clear, and a more striking example could 
scarcely be given than in the case of the present Civil 
Service figures. It had been known that certain reduc- 
tions had been secured in naval and military expenditure, 
but everyone was awaiting with anxiety the disclosure 
of whether the huge outlays of the Civil Service would be 
curtailed. At first sight the figures published might be 
supposed to be reassuring, for the official announcement 
was made that’ the total for the new year would be 
£300,641,283, as compared with £312,954,872, thus 
giving an apparent saving of more than £12,000,000. 
What, however, are the facts ? A year ago the estimate 
of the Civil Service outlays was not £312,954,872, but 
£286,958,000. It was subsequently swollen to the total 
just mentioned by the addition of £19,000,000 for coal 
subsidy, and the balance in other Supplementary Esti- 
mates. As compared with the £19,000,000 coal subsidy 
included in the final Estimates for the current year, the 
Estimates for the new year contain a prospective item 
of only £1,000,000. When allowance, therefore, is made 
for that fact, it will be seen that so far from the Civil 
Service giving a decline for the year of over £12,000,000, 
there is an increase of nearly that ‘amount. 

STARTLING GrowTH IN OvTLays, 

It cannot be said, however, that these facts have 
occasioned very much surprise in financial- circles, in 
view of Mr. Winston Churchill's publie utterances during 
the last few months. He has almost invariably, prefaced 
his appeals for economy with observations designed to 
show that a great automatic expansion in outlays for 
social services must go on and then, having piled up the 
bill, has pleaded for economy to bring it down a little, 
always leaving the impression, however, that the net 
result would be an advance rather than a decline. Simi- 
larly, when menths ago an Economy Committee was 
appointed, I believe 1 am right in my recollection that 
while that Committee was supposed to investigate the 
Departments concerned with expenditure on National 


_— 


—— 
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Defence, the Civil Service Department was practic 
excluded from such examination. If this is so, howe 
and if this is to be the attitude of successive Government, 
business men may well despair of any real attempts t 
grapple with extravagance in the National Expenditure 
And yet it might be thought that the very figures them. 
selves would cry aloud for examination. Not Only doe 
the present total of Civil Service Expenditure exceed the 
entire National Expenditure before the War by 50 per 
cent., but even if from the current year’s Estimates of 
Civil Service outlays the item of War Pensions is deducted 
the remaining total is still greater than the whole of the 
National Expenditure in the year before the War. During 
the period which has intervened the level of commodity 
prices has riscn by just over 60 per cent., and, therefore 
a substantial increase might, of course, have been expected 
in the Civil Service Expenditure. When, however, jt jg 
found that the increase is over 400 per cent., it is surely 
time that Ministers’ assumption that the total is ay 
irreducible one should be challenged by the country ! 


ally 
ver, 


Bupcer Prospects. 

Now that the whole of the Supply Estimates for the 
new year have been published, it is possible to form an 
approximate idea of the total expenditure in 1926-27, 
This, however, can only be done by assuming that the 
item of Consolidated Fund Services remains unaltered, 
in which case we have as Expenditure for the forthcoming 
year the following items : ‘ 


£ 

Navy .. +e oe oe oe oe ee 58,100,000 
Army 7” oe ne ats a aa 42,500,000 
Air .. oo ee oe es “e e° 16,000,000 
Civil Services mie = i = ee 234,256,631 
fevenue Departments and Post Offico .. ee 66,384,652 
417,241,283 

Consolidated Fund Services (approx.) oe e+ 391,929,000 


L809, 170,283 


For the year which is now closing, the Revenue was 
estimated at £801,060,000, and if the coming year were to 
yield no larger revenue, and there were to be no saving 
under Consolidated Fund Services, it is clear that a 
deficit would be shown in the new Budget, even when 
allowance is made for the operation of the Economy Bill. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that in the foregoing 
figures no allowance is made for Supplementary Estimates 
in the new year, and how large these have bulked in the 
past year we know from painful experience | The changes 
in taxation made in the last Budget will also involve 
some further loss to Revenue during the coming year. 
On the other hand, it is probable that Mr. Churchill will 
scrape into his Miscellaneous Revenue a certain amount 
under Debt and Reparation payments, which will go to 
help the Revenue, while there is also a possibility that the 
Revenue yields for the current vear may justify optimism 
in Budget estimates for the coming year. I am inclined 
to think, however, that if the new Budget is to vield 
anything like a safe surplus, it will be a question of looking 
round for some new source of revenue. That there will 
be any increase in direet taxation or in any form of taxa- 
tion - affecting. trade seems unlikely, but the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dislikes a humdrum Budget, 
and that fact constitutes a further reason for expecting 
that he may make some attempt to tap a fresh source of 
income. 

FINANCIAL NOTES 
GENEVA AND MARKETS. 
Tr is no matter for surprise that profound stagnation should 
have characterized-the Stock Markets during the past week. 
All eyes_have been fastened upon Geneva, and the reports 
from there have been of a character which has proved sorely 
disappointing to those who had built much upon what had 
come to be known as * The Spirit of Locarno.’ The whole 
nation appreciates, of course, the importance which attaches 
to the restoration of political confidence in Europe, but there 
is a sense in which the City realizes with particular keenness 
the importance of such restoration if financial progress is 
to be maintained.” Much has been done; both by this country 


and the United States, in aiding the financial reconstruction 
of Europe, and some risks have been run, for all of these loans 
have been based more or less upon a confidence in improved 
international relations and even upon hopes of such improve- 
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ment Jeading sooner or later to nat ional savings on armaments. 
consequently, it is felt that if the Geneva Conference collapsed 
there might be a temporary setback in financial recuperation. 
yarkets have had a good deal to occupy their attention during 
the week in the consideration of the Coal Report, and while the 
City is not without hopefulness that _& way may be found 
gut of the coal deadlock, a recognition of the importance | 
ghich attaches to the developments of the next few weeks | 
may well explain me Spray whe markets. Prices, however, 
“o bee rondertully we icid. 
have been won ler y J 4 


Optimism, none the less noticeable because tempered by 
gution, characterized the remarks of Lord Ashfield at the | 
reeent mecting of the I nderground Electric Railways Company 
of London. ‘I he Stock Exchange had been hoping for some | 
immediate scheme affecting capital arrangements, and because 
no actual announcement was made of such a scheme there 
was a temporary setback in prices of the stocks. The under- | 
tone of the market, however, was really good owing to Lord 
Ashfield’s hopeful remarks concerning the future. For 
something like twenty-four years about £5,000,000 of capital 
has gone short of a dividend, but the Chairman was able to 
say that present prospects were more favourable than they 
had been at any other time in the company’s history and 
that the chances of a dividend were distinctly encouraging. 
He asked the shareholders to have a little more forbearance 
and patience before the end was achieved in the way of a 
return on their investments. He also indicated that before 
dividend payments on the Ordinary Shares were commenced 
the question of the Capital Account would have the attention 
of the cirectors. 


| 
UNDERGROUND Execrric Prospevers. | 


% * % t 
JAPANESE BANKING Prorvitrs. 

Not only in the quotations of the Japanese exchange 
but also in the industrial and banking figures of the country | 
there are indications of the manner in which Japan is recovering | 
from the effects of the earthquake. Thanks to the conservative | 
management and strong financial position, the Yokohama 


Specie Bank was enabled during the critical period following | 


the earthquake to maintain its dividend at the rate of 12 per | 
cent. per annum, and now the latest Report, covering the | 
half-year ending December Jast, shows a good position with 
net profits amounting to 9} million ven, enabling the bank not 
oly to maintain its 12 per cent. dividend, but to add 


3,000,000 yen to the Reserve. 
(Continued on page 52.) 
































LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 
fog 2 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(31s: Dec 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &c. 183,330,726 
The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 


and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 





do. 











The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincia! Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zeaiand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
































BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


a cost 


Burns slowly through 


the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
Ss oy supply and fix, 
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Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Fat IN BELGIAN FRANC. paar _____— COMPANY MEETING. — ae 
a 


Tt must be some time since the Foreign Exchange market 
experienced so sensational a fall as that which occurred on 
Monday in Belgian currency. After remaining stationary for 
a good many months at about 107 francs to the ¢,-the exchange 
dropped like a stone on Monday to 122, rallying at ihe close 
to 116}. The previous stability had undoubtedly been due to 
official support. by the Belgian Government, but, that support 
in its turn being based upon foreign credits, to be followed by a 
foreizn loan, had inspired confidence and a continuance of 
firmness. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that Monday's 
slump, followed as it was by a temporary cessation of support 
by the Belgian Government, should have given rise to rumour. 
of some serious hitch in the loan negotiations. 


* * * * 


PossiBLe CAUsEs. 

Amidst the innumerable rumours circulated, and none of 
which have yet received confirmation, the following explana- 
tions are at least plausible, and perhaps even probable. In 
the first place, the projected loan being a large one, the lending 
countries have doubtless been properly insistent upon ad- 
equate security and, such insistence being generally unwelcome 
in the borrowing countries, it is probable enough that there 
may have been a pause rather than a hitch in the negotiations. 
In the second place, having regard to the effect upon Belgian 
eurrency of the persistent fallin the French frane, it is possible 
that the idea may have been entertained of stabilizing the 
Belgian franc at an even lower level than 107, and the 
anticipation of these possibilities may have Ied to heavy 
“bear” sales. That the difficulties at Geneva have been 
unhelpful is probable enough, but [ should doubt whether 
they have been anything like the prime cause of the sudden 
disturbance in the quotation of the Belgian franc. — For, 
whatever may be the outcome of the Geneva Conference, 
nothing can alter the desirability, in the interests both of 
the countries directly concerned and of all other financial and 
commercial centres, of a stabilization not only of Belgian but 
of French currency. 

Ds * * % 


Country or LONDON ELrcrric. 


The Report for 1925 is an exceedingly good one, the net 
revenue amounting to £724,000 against £650,000. The capital 
charges of the company have increased but, owing to the 


expansion in demand for cleetric supply, the net income more 
than covered these increased charges, and, after paying a 
dividend of 15 per cent. and placing £70,000 to Contingency 
Reserve, £150,000 to Depreciation Reserve, and £335,000. to 
the General Reserve, there is a carry forward of 
This 'ast item is smaller than a vear ago, but the allocations 
to the various Reserve Funds are much greater. Moreover, 
it may be pointed out that these allocations to Reserves are 
of the greater importance in view of the fact that future divi- 
dends will be regulated by the London Electricity (No. 1) Act 
under which the companies are given credit for sound finance 
in the past. Certainly the financial position of the County of 
London Electric is an exceptionally strong one. 
* * # Ey 


NEWCASTLE ELECTRIC. 

Another electric supply company which continues to make 
progress is the Neweastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply, which 
during the past year has secured profits of £702,000 as com- 
pared with £660,000 in the previous year and £620,000 in the 
vear 1928. 
been placed each year to Renewals, and £150,000 to a special 
Depreciation Account. In spite of the material increase in 
profits for the past year, the sound policy has been pursued of 
maintaining the ordinary dividend at 7 per cent. 

* * * * 


D. H. Evans's Resuvrs. 

\ feature of the recent reports of D. H. Kvans and Co. is 
the remarkable steadiness of results. Thus, the net profit for 
the past year of £131,000 is practically identical with that of the 
previous year and compares with £123,000 in the year 1923-24. 


tt me 


| 


224,000, | 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRic 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 





The annual meeting of Proprietors of the abow company wag 
held at 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday, March 
Lith, 1926. The Chairman (The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield), alte 
referring to the agitation which has sprung up among the ind . 
omnibus proprietors in opposition to the proposal! 
of Transport, said: 

lf you will turm to the balance sheet you will see on the credit 
side that you are interested in stocks and shares of subsidiayy 
companies to the extent of £14,934,000 in round figures, an incream 
of £167,000 over the previous year, attributable to th purchase of 
110,000 ordinary shares of the North Metr« politar Klectrie Power 
Supply Company. This should be an advantageou investment, ag 


epende nt 
the Minister 


the North Metropolitan Power Company are engaged in a lucratiyg 
business of supplying electricity for power, lighting and othe 
purposes over a large area in north and east London and th adjacent 

a 7 


countiec 

If you will now turn for a moment to th 
will see that your income from investments amounted to £735,009 
or £53,000 less than it was a year ago. ‘This is attril titable to the 
lower rate of dividend paid by the London Elect ri: 
Ordinary stock, and to that paid by the 


int, you 


Railway on its 


City and South London 














Railway on its Ordinary stock. The dividends paid by the other 
ubsidiary companics were at the same rate as those for the previous 
vear. Your company for the first time received an income of 
€11,000 from the investment in the shares of the North Metr. 
politan Electric Power Supply Company, which represents 
dividend of lO per cent. on these shares. The London and Suburban 
fraction Company was again uneble to make any payment pou 
its capital. 
It may be of interest if [ say a few words about the total capital of 
| the Companies in which you are interested. the Common Fund 
Compan s it totals €58,774,000. For the Companies in the London 
and Suburban group it totals £4,747.600, and for the Associated 
Equipment Company and other allied Companics it totals £2.910,000, 
| Together the total capital invested is no Ie than £66.430.000. of 
which the public hold 68 per cent. and your company and its ass 
ates $2 per cent. Now let us turn to the debi i the balance 
sheet. First of all we have an outstanding issu € 1.832.400, of 
4} per cent. Bonds, part of an authorized issuc of £2.948, 100. The 
| interest upon these bonds is payable free of income tax, either it 
dollars or florins at: parity of exchange, or in ’ Following 
on this we have £1,273,000 of 6 per cent. Bin Curnulative Income 
Debenture Stock. Then we have £6.330,050 of 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds, and the interest on these, like the 43 per c Bonds, is 
payable free of income tax and upon a gold basi When the 
securities were first issued income tax was fs. in the £. and sterling 
was at parity with dollars and florins, whereas now it is 4s. in the {, 
an increase of 300 per cent., and | fear we cannot count upon income 
tax falling appreciably below its present level for some years to come. 


Moreover, during the past two vears, £59,000 has | 


Dividends of 20 per cent. in each of the three vears have been | 


declared, while in each vear £50,000 has been placed to the 


Reserve, the present total of £385,000 considerably exceeding | 


the whole of the Ordinary capital. The cash position is a good 
one, British Government Securities figuring for about £141,000. 
A. W. K. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 

FROM 2/3 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


| tinctly encouraging. 
accounts Is now 


Then you will see that we have borrowed {660.000 upon temporary 
joan from our bankers. Finally there is a Share Capital which, 
including Ordinary and “ A” shares, totals £5,060,000, 

But to make the story complete 1 should include the contingent 
certificates, amounting to a nominal value of £5.000.000, which are 
behind all this capital. Year by year we have printed upon the face 
of our accounts a note which shows the dividend rights of the 
several classes of Ordinary Shares and of the contingent certificates 
It is to be found on page 7, and reads as follows : 

The profits of the Company available for dividend in respect of 
each vear, after providing for depreciation and reserve 
able 

As to two-thirds thereof (a) in payment of a cumulative dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum up to the end of such vear on 
the amounts paid up on the 500,000 £10 Ordinary Shares for the 
time being tssued, (6) subject as aforesaid in payment to the Central 
Trust Company of New York (as Trustees for the 
Certificates issued by it) of a cum equal to a dividend for 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the amounts paid up on the 
said £10 Ordinary Shanes, (¢) subject as.aforesaid in making 
for reserves, and (d) as to one-half of the balance (it 
to the Central Trust Company as such Trustee 


are applic 


(‘ontingent 
uch year 


pre vViInon 
any) in payment 


aforesaid and ag 


to the other half of the balance as the Company thinks fit. 

As to the remaining one-third thereof in payment of dividend 
on the * A” Ordinary Shares. 

It is unneces wy for me to re mind Vou that these provisions for 
the distribution of protits have never been called into operation for 
the very simple, but unfortunate, reason that there have never been 


any profits to diyide. For about 24 vears a sum of £5.1)00.000 has 
been invested tn a system of transport for Greater London without 
earning a single penny for those who made thi huge mvestment 
Those who hold the Contingent Certificates have experienced 4 
similar disappointment. ; 

But Lam prompted to believe that better times are before us, and 
that the prospects are more favourable than they have been at an 
other time in your company’s history. If you will turn te tl 
Revenue Account once again you will see that your company! 


getting into a position in which the chances of a dividend are d 

The amount which we carry forward in ou 
£146,000. It has grown slightly each vear. Bi 

what is more important, the prospects of our subs idiarv « ompanies 
are growing brighter and the results of our conservative peicy 8 
past vears are beginning to bear fruit. : 
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ae Having dealt with the ossential points of the 1925, account, I 

shall now turn your attention for a few moments to the results of 

NORWICH UNION LIFE | the Quinquennial Valuation. You will remember that when we 

made our Valuation in 1920 a heavy inroad had been made during 

N E SOCIETY tho period of the War into the reserves of all companies and societies 

\ INSURA C | transacting Life business, which was accentuated by the influenza 

| epidemic raging at that time. This « xperience not only constitutes 

a strong incentive but a positive duty to reinstate the reserves of 

the pre-War period, which were stored up over a long number of 

ANNUAL MEETING | years in conservative valuations of assets, and it was this sound 

Wag | policy that withstood the unexampled strain, hardly expected but 

_ ) \ al General Meeting was held at Norwich nevertheless provided for by those of a past generation who were 

After The 118th Annual G« os Gg PS iene 1 responsible for the finances of the fine British institutions which 

dent yesterday, when the President (Mr. Haynes S. Robinson) a crenata proved so strong a support to the country and the community in 

ister the report and accounts for 1925 together with report on the | their time of need. The Directors, therefore, with this in mind as 

me Quinquennial Valuation as at 3lst December, 1925. woll as tho experience of the past decade, have decided that the 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Report, said : only safe course is to confine the distribution of profits within the 

lary Lc sea gia = ‘le re to be able once more to preside limits of the earnings of the Society during the past five years. On 

ease “T esteem it a a Sapte ; ‘ , bl tel, | this basis the result of our investigation discloses a gross surplus of 

© of at a Quinquennial Meeting, and T am happy me ne.8 ro rls £2,846,217, which has enabled us not only to distribute the large 

_ you that the Report and Accounts which we submit to-day bonuses referred to in the Valuation Report, but after dealing 

a disclose not only a very strong position but, as I am informed, | equitably as between the various classes of policy-holders we are 

— they are the best in the history of the Society. The Report is | able to carry forward tho substantial surplus of £254,385 to the 

oo “lle ial interest as it contains the result of the Valuation of | Quinquennium on which we have entered, with the strong conviction 

ent of specie : a Na il i aril: ala and hope that we shall be able to maintain these bonuses for a 

the Assets and Liabilities of tho Society lor tne ti years ems | number of years to come. These range from £2 6s. at age 22, 

you December last, as well as the Report of the work of the Society gradually increasing to £4 10s. at age 85, for Whole Life New Series 

WN, during the past year. But there is one outstanding feature to policies, and for Endowment Assurances from £1 10s. at age 40, 

— which reference must be made before dealing with last year's increasing for each maturity age to {2 3s. at age 60, and so on 
don figures and those relating to the Valuation. A formal announce- re to £2 16s. at ago 70 and over. The interim bonus for 1924 ’ 

“a ment was sent to the Press in July last of our purchase of the i ported age As wee ee 

: : — oe Resta anne clude without expressing my personal gratification 

-_— Share Capital of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limite 1, with the work of the purchase of the Fire Office which has been 

‘ t and since that date we have been a ‘tively interested in the welfare | carried through so successfully and to which the General Manager, 

f 34 of that Society. As you are aware, in the Norwich Union Societies | Mr. Mackenzie Lees, has devoted an immense amount of time and 

! : we have two great institutions of entirely different constitution, labour to complete all the necessary delicate negotiations and 

pon § the one mutual and the other proprietary, transacting enormous ee eae eae peepee: “¢ apn oe — and required all the 

act and knowledge which he possesses to bring it to a successful 


yee Y) . < ‘lose ; ier at wer " thes . . 

ld separate businesses and yet so clo ly allied that their branche issue. I heartily congratulate him and all those officials connected 
v ] » Wd : Thea tx : . : . . . ° . . y . 

- are very largely housed in the same buildings. The two institutions | with him in being able to conclude such difficult operations during 


UT . . . e } . . y 
- have worked together for over a century in such close relationship | our Quinquennial Year. 
ad 2 4 we £ , “yr 7 , *). i f ‘ 2a > ) ‘ 
ted that the Directors could not ignore an opportunity, never likely to : I now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
E “ ‘ s - ‘ Accounts, 
"i(), oon amas f finitely solidating the very valuable agency age . . = ; 
- occur again, of definitely conso § . 7 | Sir George Chamberlin, one of the Vice-Presidents, seconded the 


¢ ; of » Norwich Uni Societies, ¢ after , con- ‘ 3 
OS connections of the Norwich Union Soci ies, and after long ©on- | adoption of the Report and Accounts, and the motion was duly 
sideration it appeared to the Directors that in the interests of the | carried. 








policy-holders their duty lay clearly before them, and as our recently Se ee pe — : ee 
altered Articles gave us the power to make such an investment, 
the rest was a matter for negotiation. Government securities, JUST PUBLISHED. 





mostly short-dated, having a book value of £6,088,174, were handed 


over in exchange for the entire Share Capital of the Norwich | LORD MORLEY of BLACKBURN on the 


Ine Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, and at that figure the 


8 shares are written in our Balance Sheet. Thus we rid ourselves of 6é G W d A 93 
80 embarrassing complications that would only have increased with rasmere or swort 








ing time, becoming instead owners of a flourishing and progressive 
’ kindred institution with approximately £2,000,000 of free assets, A REDACTION IN ONE VOLUME. 7/6. 
me whose profits last ar, before deduction of British Income Tax, (Five years in preperation.) 



























































nt § amounted to £251,250. From the foregoing you will realise that 
ary all the profits of the Fire Office belong to our Society, and conse- By the Same Editor 
ch, quently all of the participating members have a real interest in ‘cc 39 
| , desirable business with that Office. It gives me the ¢ 
placing desir i g : g. 
nt | greatest pleasure to be able to inform you that the assets of our oems an HONS 
are | sister institution are of the highest standing and are written in SHAKSPERE—WORDSWORTH. 6/- 
nce its Balance Sheet at a very much lower figure than the present-day ‘ 
the market value The advantages of the purchase are so very obvious Lord Morley’s Encomium and the Names of the Benevo- 
OSs that I do not propose to say more on the subject, and I shall now lent Institutions to which the Editor's profits in both 
deal with the affairs of the Life Office for the year under review. Jooks are assigned sent Free on receipt of Postcard. 
of | It is satisfactory to be able to tell you that for the second year in 
ic- succession the net new business is over £9,000,000, following on | SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD., 
| increases of £790,000 in 1923 and £1,078,660 in 1924, and although 21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
nd there is a decrease in 1925 of £61,000, we do not mind having to ——— . J 
on mark time for one year, more especially at the close of the Valuation | “z---+----s-enenaccnnecencanennnnnnennnnnasans seceenenecencone ; 
he period, when a pronounced increase in the new business would mean | & : 
ral additional strain to place it on the books on a 25 per cent. basis. It | = A Cl { APTER OF MEDI AEV Aj : 
nb is pleasing to note that of this large volume of new assurances 49 | + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 ‘ 
ar per cent. was written in Great Britain, 28 per cent. in the Do- | = Hi ST Y: i 
ho | minions, including the whole of Treland, and 23 per cent. is foreign. | 5 &, OR ° The Fathers of the Literature 
on \s showing the care exercised by our medical directors and their | = " * 
S * . ‘ A 3 9 « — . aye . a°a . 
nt | colleagues overseas in the selection of lives, it is well to note that of Field Sport and Horses (Alberius Magnus 
the mortality experience which has been so steadily good during to the Emperor Frederick IL). 
i the years 1920 to 1924 has in 1925 proved to be exceptionally light, 
ad being ro er ce f the e scte. i “tur igures, the ~ . eT 
ig only 8 per cent. of the exper ted, or, in actu ul fig res, he By THE RT. HON. D. H. MADDEN, 
claims by death this year amount to £615,216 against £700,887 last ly 
or year, notwithstanding the larger numbers exposed to risk. Our M.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
or average for the Quinquennium is 66 per cent. tee : : ~ . a rae ; 
mn Our expense ratio is less than the previous year at 15.64 per cent = Sometime Vice-Chancellor of Dublin, Author of “ The Diary 
- - ae 15.97 per ce nt. of the total premium income ; or, giving you | of Master William Silence,” and “Shakespeare and His 
the other aspect of the case, as we usually do, by analysing the Fellows.” BGs. Gd, met. 
*xpenses in proportion to the new business and to renewal pre- | : 
\ mium income, the figures work out at 62.08 per cent. for new | = “The interest of his book, so charged with entertaining 
business and 6.21 per cent. for renewals, against those of the previous love, lies in the quaint stories of great persons.”—Punch., 
year of 63.25 per cent. for new business, and for renewals 6.33 ste . s P A 
per cent “ The Diary is a book such as one man and one generation 
From the Report you will learn that the funds have increased by can bring forth once and once only, but the new volume is 
£2,160,612, which constitutes a fresh record, and our poliey-holders a pleasant sequel to it.”— Manchester Guardian. 
have now the satisfaction of knowing that at the back of our con } = Ee ee ee rs — . —— — 
tracts we have a Fund which now amounts to over twenty-five and | = : i MURRAY 
&@ half millions, and on which last vear we earned a net rate of | : LONDON JOHN | It R RJ 
interest. of £5 Is. per cent. after deduction of income tax. E ¥ We 
n wi 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 





Tho fortieth annual ordinary general meeting of Spratt’s Patent, 
Ltd., was held on March 16th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 


Mr. 8S. T. Lethbridge (Chairman and Managing Director) presided, 
and, in the course of his speech, said: It is sixty-four years since 
the late Mr. James Spratt placed our famous moat fibrine dog 

cakes and other foods on the market, and the year under review 

is the fortieth anniversary of our existence as a limited liability 
company. We, the directors, are in the proud and happy position 
of presenting to you accounts which, being a record, I venture to 
think you will consider most satisfactory (hear, hear)—especially 
as these results were obtained during a period of extreme depression 
in tho industrial world, which, unfortunately, is still with us. Some 
people think they see a ray of sunshine, but with us the positicn 
remains most difficult and requires the constant and careful atten- 
tion of the board, which it is perhaps needless for mo to tell you 
it is receiving. 

Our many subsidiaries and the various departmonts connected 
with the main business continue to grow, both as regards volume of 
trade and profit, from which you will gather that “the company is 
on a firmer basis than at any time in its history, as we are not now 
solely dependent on the sale of dog foods, although I am pleased 
to tell you that the demand for these is, as always, an ever-increasing 
one, thanks to the popularity of “* Our Friend the Dog.” 


If you will refer to the balance sheet you will see that there 
are only a few marked changes as compared with last year, and 
these aro on the assets side. Our stocks are less by £58,093, and 
our investments in Government securitics are £89,690 more. 

You will recall that, owing to abnormal conditions prevailing 
during the latter half of 1924, we thought it prudent to lay in 
exc optionally heavy stocks of manufacturing materials, and this 
necessitated realising some of our securities. In due course stocks 
were reduced, with the result that we were enabled to reinstate, 
to the extent of about 90 per cent., the securities we had sold. 
I would here mention that never before had we realized the import- 
anco of having substantial liquid assets at our command. 

I think the majority of our shareholders are aware that the 
policy of the board in matters of finance and reserves has been one 
of caution, and the experience I have related confirms the wisdom 
of that policy, which will be continued. 

f you will now turn to the report you will see that we have 
£82,055 to deal with. We propose to pay a final dividend of Is. 6d. 
per share on the ordinary shares, making 12} per cent. for the year, 
to write off from the first itom of assets £15,000, to place to special 
reserve £15,000, to add to the insurance fund £5,000, and to the 
Pension Fund £5,000, leaving a balance to carry forward of £16,743. 

With reference to the Pension Fund, we feel confident that you 
will not begrudge this allocation, which is nocessary if our present 
pensioners and those who are to follow are to be assured of a moder- 
ately comfortable old age, to which thoy are entitled after baving 
given the company their bost services during most of their lives. 
I would here state that the Pension Fund is not confined to the 
salaried staff; in some special instances we mako small allowances 
to the widows of some of our old employees. We want to seo this 
fund stand at £50,000 at the least, as our annual payments now 
excood £3,000. We have under consideration the advisability of 
taking out this itom from the balance sheet and forming a trust 
fund, as is done by many public companies. 

The amount we propose to place to special reservo is larger than 
in recent years, but it is desirable in viow of the proposed capitaliza- 
tion of some of our reserves by the issue of one ordinary share for 
evory three held. ‘These new shares will rank for dividend as from 
January Ist last. This operation will completo the issue of the 
authorized capital of the company, but whether we shall bo able to 
maintain the dividends on the present scale remains to be seon, 
and I am sure that you will not be greatly disappointed if next year 
you do not receive your usual 12} per cent. The directors and their 
friends are largo shareholders, and a considerable number of shares 
are held by the staff, which we have always encouraged. ‘Therefore 
you are in good hands so far as effort and the distribution of divi- 
dends are concerned, if conditions are favourable ; but the board is 
very conservative in the matter of tho finances of the company. 
Our shareholders can also render valuable services to the company 
by taking —, 9 | corny) of recommending our dog, poultry, 
game and cage oods to their friends and neighbours, and they 
can do so with the full know ledge that no better foods are obtainable, 
as quality, irrespective of cost, is one of the slogans of this business. 

Perhaps you would like me to say a few words as to the future. 
If, as I am sure we all hope, the coal question is settled, it will bring 
a fooling of immense relief to our leading industries— particularly 
the iron and stcel trades, the cotton and wool industries and the 
railways—and also a marked decrease in the unemployment figures, 
to tho benofit of our sales, as to some extent our prosperity is bound 
up with the working man. Bad trade and unemployment moan 
that the working man is not able to indulge in his hobbies, whether 
these hobbies be dogs, poultry, pigeons or cage birds. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a resolution was passed, 
authorizing the capitalization of £112,500 of the undivided profits 
of the company and the distribution of 112,500 ordinary shares 
among the holders of the existing ordinary shares. 
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WOULD YOU DOOM 
THE BACKWARD 
RAGES 10 DECAY? 


The South Seas Peoples were dying out 
until Christianity, through the Mis- 


sionaries of the London Missionary 








Society, gave them a new lease of life. 


A MIRACLE 


took place. To-day these peoples are 
increasing and are now helping to send 


the Gospel to other parts of the world. 


‘The cost of the whole world-work of the | 
L.MLS. is 


£1,000 A DAY. — 


The Society’s Treasurer is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. Coniributions may be 


sent to the Home Secretary, 48 Broad- 
way, Westminster, London, S.W. |. 


Properly of all kinds may be left to 
“ The London Missionary Sociely.’ 
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“ARCHIE SIMONS & CO.. | 


The PART EXCHANGE HOUSE for 


or 





The Crossley 15.6 h.p. Saloon at 5 | 
the recently reduced price of _ - £ 4 9 
Is wonderful value. It has ample power for every require- ‘k 
ment. R.A.C. rating 15.6 h.p. It easily attains a speed of 
over 50 m.p.h., climbs well and is delightful to handle. The 
upkeep costs are low, the petrol consumption being 30 m.p.g. 


It is a full-size car carrying 5 passengers in comfort. The 
coachwork is de luxe. 


We are devoting one of our showrooms exclusively to the 
display and sale of CROSSLEY Cars. As the Part 
Exchange House we can make you an exceptional allowance 
on your present car. We can give prior deliveries of the new 


18/50 “ Six.” 


Write for catalogues and full particulars of our pay-as-you- 
ride scheme. 


ARCHIE SIMONS & CO., 


THE PHILHARMONIC HALL, & 94 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 4143 (4 lines). 
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** Dolce far Nicnte.” 


3rd the Cost of New Tyres 


EOPLE don’t do To-day, because they 

think they can put off till To-morrow, but 
when you have a Motor Tyre with the pattern 
worn off, it will puncture or burst easily before 
To-morrow comes. Your Car may be gone by 
To-morrow, having taken one of those awkward 
skids. It is not safe to drive a Car on greasy 
roads without a well-defined tread. The Three 
Ribs stop skidding at One-Third the cost of a 


new tyre. 


5,000 miles guaranteed for the new 
Three-Ribbed Tread we fit to your old 
cover. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


November, 1925. 
are splendid, 


10th ? 

* They 
especially at corners on the 
present day ‘slippy" roads. 
“ They grip the road and 


Thorington, Essex. 
28th Dec., 1925, 
“I may say that the last 
cover you repaired for me 
two years ago is still in use 


give a feeling of Security | and  unpunctured, having 

have never before experi- over 10,000 miles to its 
I 

enced. credit. 


Yours faithfully, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A.P.” 











Send ivres for relreading lo:— 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF 


having your old tyres retreaded by people who make more 
iaoney selling you new tyres, and do not be put of by the 
advice of people who have had tyres retrcaded by firms 
who 
retread a tyre. 


do not understand the business end cannot really 


We retread any make and any size tyre, from Giant 
Pneumatics for Charabancs to Motor Bike Tyres. When 
we started retreading over twenty years ago, we had a small 
shop 50 x 30 feet. Now our works cover OVER TWO 
ACRES. 

This business could not have been built up 
if Almagam Retreading had not paid our 
customerss. 





We are the manufacturers of BAL-LON- 
ETTE Tyres, and supply wheels free for 
converting your car to take Balloon Tyres. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods of all classes. 


Hose for every purpose. 








Associatei ‘Rubber 


| 


Ltd. 
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A Novel and Delightful 
Holiday in Canada 
and the United States 


The Canadian National Railways— 


the Empire’s greatest transport 
system—is now organising special 
holiday tours to Canada, with the 


option of returning through the 
United States. 
Throughout the ocean and rail 


journey passengers travel in all the 
comfort of a first-class hotel. Wire- 
less news and concerts are given in 
the observation cars of the principal 
trains. Big game hunting and 
fishing trips can be organised, and 
guides procured. On the Canadian 
National Railways travel is made 
delightful for ladies and children, 
and there is no bother over luggage 
or currency. A seven-day first-class 
rail trip in Canada by Canadian 
National Railways costs but £48, 
including ocean travel. This is a 
holiday of about three weeks in all. 
For £140 one may have a month’s 
tour in the Dominion, including 
cabin class across the Atlantic. 


Apply for Holiday Tours Booklet to the 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 





RAILWAYS 


CANADAS MAIN -ROAD 





European Head Office: 17-19 Coekspur St, 
London, S.W. I. 


19 James St. Mane} 
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Where 


* Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet 


Over the splendour and speed of thy feet... tg 


Tar brown bright nightingale has sung, and we turn to our 
tine-tables and guide-books and road-maps. Shall we make 
merry “* with Pan by day and Bacchus by night ” by that blue 
ga where the gods dwelt yesterday and favoured mortals 
live to-day? Or sail across the Atlantic to the jewel-lakes of 
the Rockies ?. Or drive across our own loved and lovely 
| conc 9 

shires P Fi ‘ 

? Ifonly for a fortnight, 


How long are we going to be away 
You will be amazed if 


my advice is travel in the British Isles. 
you have not given much attention to such matters, at the 
diversity of charm that “* this England. this little isle ’ affords. 
There is a wealth of pleasure places near London. Then there 
| are Cornwall, the Kast Coast, the Midlands, the Peak District, 
Windermere, Scotland, Wales and the Channel 
Islands to choose from, each with its distinetive scenery and 
dimate. Although I have travelled more miles than I care to 
count, to and fro about the earth, there is no country where I 
have found such variety of scenery and amusement as in Great 
Britain and Before, considering Great 
Britain in more detail, let us glanee across the seas, to lands 
resort. 


Ireland, 


Ireland. however, 


where travellers of more leisure may 

* * * * 
Switzerland is the best organized nation in the world for 
foreign travel and the Swiss Federal Railways will provide 
a remarkably fine collection of 
books, well illustrated, clearly written, and dealing with all 
of the that delightful country. Also, in 
Switzerland, it is easy to obtain beforehand the prices and full 
the hotels at intend to stay: no 
this.to those who have to count their pence. 
that 


good. 


the intending traveller with 
many aspects of 


particulars of which you 
small advantage 
the Swiss hotels and 


And it is no exaggeration to say 


uniformly They are graded as 
with rates in proportion, but a 
that — for 
eals, while 


1 almost 


MUSIONS ATE 
first. second and third class, 
instance 
with the third 


an and comfortable although the 


hotel merely signifies you 


MUSIC your n class 


hotel will still be cl euests 





will be ca | for on a more cconoimiecal scale. 

I have ent delightful weeks in a so-called * third class 
hot t Shuls-arasp, where, incidentally, L was compk tely 
ured of t! various ills resulting from over-long residence 

the East. This pretty and bracing Spa in the high Alps is 
too little known to health seckers. Situated ina valley of the 
Lower E1 linc, close to St. Moritz, Shuls-Tarasp is a wonder- 
ful pla e for all kinds of nervous and divestive ailments. ‘The 
CCOI dation is exeellent and the charges for residence and 
treatment are inexpensive. My board and lodeing, which 
vere bot t lass, came to thirteen franes a day. Leaving 
‘el ter treatment. if you do not want to return by Zurich 
id Basle. vou mav cither vo to the golf and gvaiety of Merano 

he [talian Tvrol and thence to Venice, or travel northwards, 
as I did. to Innsbruek. Vienna and Munich. 

Sumi Switzerland is a dream of delight to the flower- 

r and untain climber Let no one tell you that the 
ips are verrun and erowded out. They are not. The 
teellent Swiss railways will take you far from the haunts 
{ n with little expense and trouble. You can travel 


only difference 
As a matter 
the 


Switzerland, by the the 


of the upholstery. 


l-elass in wat 


>the first cme colow 


which 


in quite well travel third a chass 








Shall 


We 


average 


Go P 


advised to other Continental 
ne vlected 
all the 


alone with the 


avoid in 
May are comparatively 
the will 
and be able to enjoy, 


traveller ‘s 
April ind 


and in springtime 


countries, 


months, walker have 


elbow-room he requires 


mountains, some of Nature's most exquisite beauties, such 
as the uplands of the HMngadin all blue and white with 
gentian and anemone, or the shores of Lake Maggiore, car- 


. Wisterias, camellias and rhodo- 


peted with azaleas, magnolia 
dendrons. 


The orange and lemon blossoms have to be seen 
to be believed. 
* * x * 
In the Rhineland you may find a restful holiday and one that 


will long live in memory. 
you float down the ancient river while the rock of the Loreici 
and many a famous mediaeval castle passes before your eves 
until vou reach Cologne. 

to be made from the Rhine 
who can spend a month or more in the Black Forest, or who 
finds time to explore those terraced vineyards of the Moselle 
that vield some of the world’s finest wine. From Li 
Mavence via Wiesbaden, and thence by steamer to Cologne (the 
Rhine steamers begin their season in May) costs £10 14s., 


Joining the steamer at Mayence 


An infinite number of excursions 


and lucky indeed is the traveller 


mdon to 


or £7 14s. 6d. second class. Returning by Brussels and the 
Hook, the fares are £9 8s. and £6 7s. 9d. 
4 ic 

Italy is a country so much travelled ove Lso well k n 
that only the briefest mention is necessary h fhe present 
writer knows Liguria as well as his own count! ind loves 
it almost equally. Thirty six hours after leaving London 
may leave your train at Rapal L look 
loveliest water of the world — ne tin N sors 
harbours, nor the approach to Hoi Kon to the head { 
of Portofino, standing dark against the s < R t 
about you, tier upon tier, rise the cypressed hills, with t 
2ureate glory of plantage estt and manv h {ct-{ ve S 
while at vour feet is the sparkle of the Meditet a. 2 
cool of the evening you n climb to tl 
Madonna above Rapallo, and en iol { t \ 
be no finer view in all ti irth t i that of t 1} 
sulas of the Bay, which jut out like t prow valleons ) 
the quiet iters below. I I lon ! » 1 ‘ 
are £9 Ss. first, nd £61 : i class I 
Juxe from Paris to Rapallo there is an addit £3 4s. 1 
Travellers are warned that th s only « bet 
arrival of the Gare du Nord and the lu it | TLS s 3 
safest, if convenient, t Co sper l iwe rs 
in Paris. 

2 

Or would you go to Ca hat drea is] Lin the LB 
Naples?) You will hay hange at R su 
are few travellers living who would not sta it ! | 
City 2? From Rome to N sis | half a dav, and wi 
N iples you should n l to see the new excavations t 
Pompeii. A short sea-trip will take you to Capri, where t 
wre Views as beatt il as thos thy W timed \ i 
drive on the mainland. B lo Capri t 3 
the sights, but to stay 

* * 

And now after thes SCs | ‘ . 
let us away to Keypt Khe useln " 
the Nile whit Lem thes¢ words voke But 
having Come = s far ow micht as well go furth ! 
India has only lately « rt r own as a pleas res 
The new luxurio P. & O. stea s will take you across the 
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there’s 
no place like 


" CANADA 


for 
SUNSHINE 
SCENERY 
SPORT 


——E—— 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


of three, four, seven or more 
weeks’ duration can be 
arranged by Canadian Pacific 
at special rates. 


A CONDUCTED TOUR 
to the Pacific Coast and back 
is to leave Liverpool August 6. 
Inclusive charge will be made 
to cover Hotels, Sleepers, 
Sight-seeing, Gratuities, etc. 


For a trip through romantic 
mountain and forest country 
join one of expeditions next 


July of the 
TRAIL RIDERS 
OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


If you are going on the 


Continent why not 


CROSS THE CHANNEL BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC LINER? 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Obtain full particulars from 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1; 103 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3, 
LONDON. 
88 Commercial St... DUNDEE 


| 4 Victoria Sq., BIRMINGHAM. 
| 31 Mosley St.. MANCHESTER 
| 





Royal Liver Building, 
LIVERPOOL. 

18 St Augustine's Parade, 
BRISTOL. 

25 Bothwell St., GLASGOW, C.2, 


41-45 Victoria St.. BELFAST. 
Canute Rd., SOUTHAMPTON 


| 10 Westbourne Place, COBH. 
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SWEDEN 


Land of History and Romance 


Six centuries ago, Visby, in the island 
of Gothland, was the greatest trading 
centre of Northern [urope, a busy 
port, a walled city of palatial houses 
and noble churches. 

‘To-day Visby is 


living in the memories of a glorious 


a sleepy little town 


past, breathing the very atmosphere 
The 
stately Gothie churches, and the per- 
fecth 


o/ towers, yet 


of romance. ruins of cleven 
preserved city wall, with its 
remain as cloquent 


reminders of its bygone history. 
lapped by the waters of the Baltic, 
set amid lovely gardens and chestnut 
Visby, “ The City of Ruins 


and Roses,” is the strangest and most 


groves, 


fascinating city in Scandinavia. 


This mediaeval town is but one of the 
places which should be included in 
every Visitor's itinerary, others being 
Stockholm in its delightful setting of 
lake and woodland; the moors and 
mountains of Lapland; the peaceful 
villages of Dalecarlia, the 
Lake District, 


costumes and customs stil! linger; and 


Swedish 


where mediaeval 


the Gota Canal passing through some 
of the most idyllic scenery in Sweden. 


Sweden is reached most comfortably direct 
trom London to Gothenburg 


x by the Swedish 
Lloyd steamers, or cla 


the Continent in 
through carriages to and from Hamburg or 


Derlin. 


FREE on 


application 


of the principal tourist 


agencics, 





Hlustrated Handbooks and full par- 
ticulars 


to 


SWEDISIL TRAVEL BUREAU, 217 Coventry Strect, 
London, W.1; BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3; 
any branch of THOS. COOK & SON, LTD.; or any 
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Where Shall We Go 2?—Continned. 


waters of the Indian Ocean. always smooth in spring — as 
‘eomfortably as if you were crossing the Atlantic. This is the 
wrong time of year to visit India, however, unless, of course, 
you go to the hill stations or to the Vale of Kashmir. where the 
white-capped Himalayas encircle the Dal Lake, with its hang- 
ing gardens and memories of the Mogul Queens. © Why don't 
more people go to that marvellous country %- £150 will land 
you comfortably in Srinagar. 
; ok Be 1 oe 

With regard to sea voyages, I think it right to mention here 


that remarkable remedy “ Mothersill,’ which 
prevent sea-sickness if taken according to the directions. 


really does 
On 
many occasions it has changed for me what would have been a 
week of horror into a time of delight and useful activity. The 
Atlantic is not a kind ocean in the spring, but armed with this 
remedy the crossing to New York or to Montreal is really de- 
light ful at this time of year. The big Cunarders, such as the 
‘Mauritania ’ and the * Berengaria,’ hardly need description. 
Of the rather smaller ships, I would mention the 20,000-ton 
‘Seythia,’ on which I spent a very happy week. Then there are 
the famous Canadian-Pacifie cabin class ships, such as the 
‘ Monteclare, on which I crossed a few months ago. They have 
a reputation for never rolling, which may be slightly exag- 
gerated, but none the less they are the steadiest ships I have 
class to America or Canada 


sailed on for their size. ** Cabin” 


costs £30, and first class about double. 
rk ok * a 


Many people still do not realize the advantages of third-class 
travel. The which the trans- 
Atlantic steamship companies are running is cqual to the 
accommodation of many a ship in which I have sailed first 
If you are young 


new “ tourist third-class ” 


class to India fifteen and twenty years ago. 
and enthusiastic and want to see the world, let me recommend 
you to go for a third-class trip across the Atlantic. Twenty 
pounds is not much to pay for a week at sea, and when you 
land in historic Quebee or gay Montreal, or towering New 
York, you feel at once that you have stepped into a new 
world. And in Canada, moreover, you feel that it is a British 
world to the core, and eager to offer you every kind of oppor- 
tunity whether for farming, prospecting or amusement. 
* * 1 


The Canadian-Pacific Railway is the greatest transportation 
system in the world and one of the best managed, an organiza- 
tion of which not Canada alone but the Kmpire may be proud. 
A separate article will deal with Canada more fully ; suffice it 
to say now that it should be the duty as well as the delight of 
every educated person in these islands to visit our nearest and 
“What do they know of England who 
is a quotation so nackneyed that we 


greatest Doininion. 
only England know ? ” 
are liable to forget how true it is and how important it is for 
all of us to know some part at least of our Empire. To many 
a boy and girl a visit to Canada would open up a new way 


of life in more senses than one. The sea should unite us—not 
divide, 
% ok ad * 
“Tipping” is a vexed question for travellers. On the 


of the Cunard £5 
of course), but on one-class steamers 
to the 
to the bath man anda 


“ floating hotels ” is a Common tip for cabin 
stewards (first class only, 
the following is liberal: £2 to the eabin steward, £1 
Waiter, 10s. to the deck steward, 5s. 
few odd half-crowns for boots, &e. As regards hotels, custom 
Varies in every country. Canada and America are the easiest 
countries to travel in in this respect, for no one hangs about 
remembered ” in the unfortunately so 
Pullman porters expect 25 cents a night ; 


hoping to * be way 
common clsewhere. 
50 cents on trains like the Twentieth Century Limited. A 
maid at an hotel will be satisfied with 25 cents a night, and she 
usually has to be sought out to receive this present. ‘ Bell 
receive a * quarter” for doing odd jobs. On 
the Continent, 10 per cent. is usually ndded to the bill nowa- 
days, but this does not absolve the traveller from irritating 
disbursements on the eve of his departure, except in Switzer- 


boys * usually 


land, where the extra charge really does cover all tips. Over- 





tipping is a 


indulges in, 


practice that the experienced traveller never 
for it gets him nothing except the amused con- 
If in doubt as to what is to be given, 
it is a good plan to ask the reception clerk or manager. Of 
course, in theory the whole practice of * tipping” is detest- 
able, but we must take the world as it is, and there is no 
doubt that a ready supply of small change frequently greases 
the wheels of life. In private houses in Htaly, by the way, it 
is customary to tip the cook as well as the other servants. 


descension of servants. 


+ ts ok * 


Wherever you travel my advice is to deal with Messrs. 


Thos. Cook and Son, not necessarily, however, with their 
conducted parties. I do not claim that Cook’s are the only 
good agency there are others but now that I am in my 


second hundred thousand miles of travel, I ean claim to have 
had some expericnee in these matters, and I know that dealing 
through an ageney generally saves time and sometimes money. 
Cook’s have ramifications all over the world and ean send a 
traveller from Cairo to the Cape 
London to Cannes or Kobe. 
Berkeley Street soon, where they will employ nearly two 
thousand employees ; of e 
but no firm ean endure and flourish as 
supplying a public need. 

* * & x 


as easily as they can from 
They are opening new offices in 


prosperity isn’t everything, 
Cook's has done without 


Murse 


The American Express who are the guides, 


philosophers and friends of visitors to the United States, and 
coin of the realm ail over 


Company, 


whose travellers’ cheques pass like 
North America, are arranging with the Cunard Steamship 
Company for a six weeks’ tour of 


sight-seeing Canada 


and America for members of the English Speakins 
Union at an inclusive rate of £125, first class throughout. 
The party sails from Liverpool on April 17th, arrives 
at Boston on the 25th, sees New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, the steel plants of Pittsburg, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec. A truly delightful trip 
and one which IL congratulate the English Speaking 


Union on inaugurating. I prophesy that in a decade five 
thousand people a year will take such excursions, 


* * 6 * 


To return nearer home. There are three main gatewayg 
from England into Ireland —Belfast, Dublin 
I would recommend the Fishguard route to Rosslare, if you 
plan to tour Southern Ireland. You leave Paddington at 
five minutes to cight at night, reach Fishguard at 1.30 a.m. and 
have only fifty-four miles of sea to cross to Rosslare, which is 
reached in the early morning. Good G.W.R. and 
comfortable boats await the traveller and the climate in the 
South of Ireland is generally delightful at Easter. 


and Rosslare. 


service 


* * * * 

I have left myself no space to deal with England in these 
notes. The best I ean do is to recommend to the reader 
Messrs. Burrows’ excellent series of Guide Books. Burrows 
British Hotels (price 6d.) has a very intelligent section called 
“The Playgrounds of Britain,” giving just the information 
the traveller wants to know, including a selected list of golf 
courses and full information as regards other sports and 
sight-seeing exeursions ; while the illustrated alphabetical 
list of hotels euts out all unnecessary cackle and comes to the 
hosses. What we want to know about hotels is what they are 
going to charge us, and roughly what they look like. This 
is told us with economy of time and space in these well-planned 
and useful guides. Messrs. Burrows also publish a good illus- 
trated road plan for motorists, “On the Road ” (price 6d.), 
Travellers in England, whether by 
of Burrows’ Guides, 





and other publications. 
ear or train, should get a list 
* # ¥ * 

Any further information on spring holidays, whether to 
places alluded to in this Supplement or not, will be gladly 
supplied on application to the Travel Kiditor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


(Continued on page 351.) 
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Midsummer 


TN Sweven the crowning glory of the year is Midsummer's 
Day. June 27th, which is greeted with great rejoicing all over 
the country. 

In Dalecarlia, the legend-haunted lakeland in the centre of 
Sweden, these celebrations are particularly picturesque. That 
province is a synthesis of all the most beautiful features of 
Swedish landscape—the broad, swiftly flowing rivers, the great 
blue lakes fringed with silver-boled birches, and the pine-clad 
mountains. Here in these dales the ancient festivals are cele- 
brated as of old. 

Perhaps the most charming scene in these twenty-four-hour 
festivities takes place at Leksand, a beautiful old-world village, 
fumous for its fair-haired, bright-eyved girls. 

Karly in the morning you fill your rooms with flowers, deco- 
rate your porch with feathery sprays of birch and hoist the 
national flag. And, of course, as early as possible you must 
run down to the village green to help to collect flowers and 
greenery to make the garlands for the maypole, round which 
we will all dance to-night. Young peasant girls are there in 
bright costumes, tall handsome farmers, students of both sexes 
in their white velvet caps, and—-happiest of all —children 
running to and fro in their little orange frocks and flowery 
caps. 

Late in the afternoon the maypole is ready : it is the tallest 
pine that could be found in the surrounding forests. Then the 
dancing begins. The fiddlers are not the product of some 
nerdenic conservatoire ; no, the waterfalls and the song of 
the wind in the pines have been their masters. And as the 
sound floats out over the sunlit lake you feel that the music is 
true and vou too must dance. When you are hot and tired 
you walk into the deep forest where the air is always cool and 


Springtime 


Tue. cenius of the Swiss is their common sense, which wins 
every where in the long run. They have their politics, I suppose, 
but they don’t bore the stranger with them. The result is 
that their credit stands higher than that of any other nation in 
Kurope, and that their country is the most popular tourist 
resort in the world. 

‘They were the first nation to understand the value of 
publicity in attracting tourist traflic, and they are now without 
exception the best equipped to give the traveller value for his 
money. The clectrification of the Swiss Federal Railways 
progresses apeee, and the country can now be traversed in 
Juxurious carriages drawn by electric engines from 
Basle via the St. Gothard to Chiasso on the Italian frontier, 
as well as by the Simpion route. 

\ railway is also being built up the Furka pass, which will 
give the traveller some remarkable views of the stern beauty 
of the Southern Gothard. Interlaken, of course, is one of the 
chief pleasure grounds of springtime in Switzerland, and 
we note that Mr. William Le Quex, that indefatigable 
traveller, compares the Casino there, with its gilded salons and 
huge mirrors, with Monte Carlo and Cannes in favour of the 
Interlaken Casino. ‘It was indeed here,” he writes, ** that 
1 picked out more than one character for my book. Characters 
which, L hope, I shall render of interest in their adventures in 
all these wonders of nature.” 

It is from Interlaken that the traveller ascends by railway 
to within four hundred feet of the Jungfrau. Here you may 
stand at the highest railway station in Europe, viewing a 
panorama of indescribable and variegated beauty. The lake 
of Thun glistening in the sunlight, the crevassed Guggi glacier, 
the rich pastures and dark forests of the Wengen Alp and the 
flower-strewn meadows of Interlaken. 

The Jungfraujoch is soon to become a greater playground 
than ever, for a tunnel is being cut through the Sphinx peak 
to connect it with the magnificent plateau of Ménch, where a 
summer ski festival will be held. 

Visitors to Switzerland would do well to stop at Basle for 
the Swiss Industrial Exhibition on April 17-27th, while the 
quaint ceremony of the Sechsclauten at Zurich on April 19th 


saloon 


in Dalecarlia 


pure and faintly perfumed by the delicate shell-pink bells of 
the Linnaea Borealis. 

Twilight falls, the birds are silent. Soon the music 
too. Later we ail walk through the forest up to the highest 
hilltop in the neighbourhood to see the sun rise. For NO one 
would think of going to bed to-night. We lie down On the 
cool dry moss and rest. The northern sky is already 
the lakes and rivers refiect the light, and the pine-coverg 
mountain ridges take on the glory of the sunrise. Soon the 
dawn comes and everyone joins in song after song to greet the 
new day. 

After taking breakfast in some friendly little peasant cot 
with its hand-woven tapestries and gaily painted furniture ang 
delicious coffee (that is the one luxury of the poor peasant) 
you return to the village again. Then you have a swim in th 
cool lake and feel fresh again, though perhaps not so energetig 
as vesterday, so that the suggestion to go by steamer actog 
the lake to Rattvik is accepted with delight. 

The bells of the old white church of Rattvik call across the 
water and from every side big rowing boats with ten to twenty 
oarsmen in each—all in their splendid old costumes—hasteg 
towards the church. Through the open church windows the 
sunshine streams in over the reverently bent heads, and the 
singing of the birds mixes with the children’s clear voices, 

In the afternoon vou visit all the places of historical interest 
that abound here, for it was in this neighbourhood that Gustay 
Vasa, that most beloved of Swedish kings, hid before he had 
wrenched the Swedish Crown from the Danes. In the cool of 
the evening you return. And as you glide across the water, 
Jaden with the scent of flowers and pines, you realize how 
wonderful a summer night can be. 


in Switzerland 


is something that will live in memory. At the striking of six 
o'clock, when the bells ring for the working day to close, an 
effigy of old Winter (called the Béégg) is burned with con- 
tumely on a square near the lake with the help of pictures- 
quely dressed school-children and a parade of the ancient Swiss 
Guilds, 

While there are so many resorts to attract the visitor, it is 
difficult to select one or two for mention, but I must allude, 
in passing, to Locarno, which may or may not pass into the 
world’s political history as it lives already in the memories 
of wise travellers. Here in this Nice of Switzerland you may 
be certain of finding spring and peace, whatever is happening 
in the rest of the world. 

A few of the prices charged in hotels, sclected from a typical 
district of the Bernese Gberland, may be of value. A first. 
class hotel at Thun with two hundred beds charges 12s. a day 
for board and lodging. 
the town. Good accommodation in a pension can be obtained 
for half this sum. At Oberhofen the top price is 9s. a day, 
and as has been said elsewhere you may be sure in Switzerland 
of finding cleanliness and comfort in even the humblest 
hostelry. 


This is the most expensive hotel in 


A 


I have not been able to mention Zurich, Lausanne, thie 
tranquil beauty of Como, nor at the top of the lake at Colico 
that delightful Jittle inn under the umbrage of whose trees 
you may sip an excellent wine. 

The cost of a first-class ticket to Basle is £6 3s. 4d. and 
£11 Gs. 3d. return, and £f Gs. 
£8 1s. 6d. return. 

The mildest climates in Switzerland are to be found at 
Lugano, Locarno and Brissago and their neighbourhood. 
Sierre. in the Valais, is considered to be the warmest and 
driest place in the country. But the Engadine has its own 
marvellous charm, and personally, I would leave the lakes and 
go up from Chiavenna or Colico to San Moritz or Samaden 
for the mountain climbing. This, of course, is mere personal 
preference ; Switzerland has attractions enough to cater for 


all tastes, xX. Y2. 


3d. second class single and 
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The Road to 


Or all the thousands of people who annually flock to the 
Riviera, how many know anything of the country through 
ghich they pass ? The dining saloon of the Blue Train, and 
next morning, the dazzling whiteness of the Hotel Negresco, 
gre the limit of their impressions. And yet the pleasant land 
of France, with all its lovely ways, lies at their fect. 

The best way to see France is by motor. Although the 


FRERE 2 


Osy, roads are not all they might be, the inns and feeding are 
Ted excellent. And since straight roads are always the dullest, 
the and in France frequently the worst, what matter if it takes 
the seven days instead of two to reach the Mediterranean ? 
Besides, sooner or later, all roads lead to the Riviera. 

age The best-known route is by Paris—Dijon— Lyon— Avignon. 
and Since the War, however, the Lyon —Avignon strip has steadily 
int) deteriorated, so it is best avoided. 

the Then there is the western road through Normandy, so 


tic strangely home-like to us English. The motorist can follow 
Oss the sea by Brittany and the Céte des Basques, then turn 
eastward through the legend-land of Tarascon, Nimes and 
the FF Carcassonne. 

ity Or—and this is the best way of all—he can take the middle 
ten § route, the Royal Road to Tours. Thence, through Burgundy 
the to Grenoble, with a final swing down the Route des Alpes. 

the To know France one must have seen Touraine, for this is 
the very heart of France. Here, not only is the purest French 
est fF spoken, but in the low woods pricked by turrets of stately 
ay chateaux, in the wide sky and placid-flowing river, in all the 
ad soft, gay light of Touraine, there is that feeling of effortless 
of harmony which belongs only to an ancient people. 

And the time to see Touraine is early autumn. In October 
ow the beech woods hang gold above the river and the first faint 
frosts have coloured the vineyards. Men, women and boys, 
all are busy gathering grapes. Even the dogs are called in, 
and one meets them along the roads dragging little carts 
crammed with fruit. 

From Tours, a quiet little road beside the Cher leads to 
Of all the Loire Chateaux, Chenonceaux is the 
ix most lovable. Unlike Chaumont or Chambord, it does not 
an — seek to impose itself. Hidden among trees, it dreams and 
n- muses by its quiet river, and instantly one loves it. 

S- Presented by Henry II as a love-gift to Diane de Poitiers, 
88 — the history of Chenonceaux has ever remained aloof from 
polities. Its memories are sentimental and intimate. Here 
is it was that Mary Queen of Scots spent her first honeymoon, 
¢ Here also, more than a century later, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
re passed a pleasant summer, remarking that ** the living was of 
3 the best and I grew as fat as a monk.” 

y There is a happy, lived-in feeling about Chenonceaux (it 
2 is now the property of M. Ménier, the maker) 
utterly different from the stricken magnificence of Blois and 
i] Amboise. Perhaps it is the loggia effect of a long gallery 
“ thrown across the Cher, or it may be because of its garden, a 


Chenonceaux. 


chocolate 


y green river-garden, that Chenonceaux is so immediately 
7 intimate. Grass lawns, without too many statues, run down 
| to the water's edge. Clumps of dahlias, tawny-orange and 


) (Continued from page 549.) 

The midnight sun is visible at the North Cape of Norway 
from May lith to July 31st. The tourist season starts at 
| & the beginning of June and continues to the end of September, 
but earlier travel is quite feasible. The charms of a tour 
through the fjords and magnificent valleys of Norway are 
Tenowned and need no comment. Ships sail three times a 
week from Neweastle-on-Tyne, and the 
from £25 15s. for 14 days to £18 10s. for 30 days. July and 
early August are the best months for fishing. ‘ Angling in 


inclusive cost is 


Norway,” published by the Norwegian State Railways, is 
available from Bennett's Travel Ageney, which specializes 


in Norwegian travel and is to be warmly recommended to 
travellers, 





JViiss 


a Where Shall We 


the Riviera 


scarlet, lighten the clipped hedges. An old gardener in a 
wide-brimmed sun-hat genily rakes a path. Blackbirds 
whistle in the thickets. The secret is suddenly plain— 
Chenonceaux is lovable because it is alive ! 

From Chenoneeaux the road—a long French road flanked 
by poplars, like tranquil golden torches—returns to the Loire. 
Kor many miles road and river run side by side. Once more 
one is struck by the immense plenty of this river country. All 
Touraine seems like a plain with a great silver “ S,” which is 
the Loire, shining through it. And the peace which belongs 
to a great river inevitably clings to the country too. 

Southwards, through Burgundy,-a change steals over the 
landscape. Undulating slopes and fat clumps of sycamore 
replace the plains and poplars of Northern France. Horses 
and dairy cows graze in the pastures. That intense atmo- 
sphere of rurality so characteristic of France has momen- 
tarily disappeared. From a peasant’s landscape the country 
has gradually merged into a prospect for seigneurs. 

Another striking feature is the extraordinarily fine physique 
of the peasants. ‘Taller than the average Englishman, the 
men are hardy and well made. The women, of almost Saxon 
fairness sometimes, are apple checked and robust. Everybody 
looks happy and healthy. Nobody wears that tired, strained 
look so pitiably evident in England. One seldom meets 
a hollow cheeked Frenchman. Perhaps French cooking is re- 
sponsible for these happy faces ! 

Then there is the silence of France. Silence, but for the 
hum of * Tranquil ’”’—our car. Here one can motor a whole 
day through an almost empty country. Wide fields, 
beautifully tilled, stretch to the sky line. Occasionally, 
on the horizon, a horse and harrow is seen, but never 
a sign of farm or hamlet. To our eyes, accustomed to the 
clustering villages of England, Central France seems prac- 
tically uninhabited. 

At Grenoble, where the snow line of the Alps glitters above 
the town, abruptly the country changes. Roads become 
whiter, people swarthier. Cream coloured ” plod 
before the plough. The mountains are musical with goat- 
bells. 

For nearly two hundred kilometres the road climbs steadily, 
now hundreds of feet above the leaping Durance, now winding 
through woods aflame with maple, again crossing open slopes 
crimson with “ feuille morte.” 

At Digne the traveller gets his first taste of “ givre des 
Alpes”? ; nor knows till later that the succulent bird he 
enjoyed at déjeuner was a song thrush ! 

Still flying south, downhill now, we slide by Grasse, where 
the slopes are terraced in lavender and the very air tastes of 
flowers. On, still on, while the wind, which has become sud- 
denly warm, is fragrant with mountain thyme, and oranges 
glow in the gardens. Round a last bend and—behold! But 
a few kilometres below shine the white houses of Nice. Beyond, 
cast and west, stretches the great blue glitter of the Medi- 


* bocufs 


terranean ! 
Evetyn Barrerr, 


Go 2—Continued. 


Camping in Switzerland will be found to be a very pleasant 
venture and an excellent book recently published (Camping 
for All. By E. BE. Reynolds. <A. C. Black, 2s. 6d.) gives 
some useful information relating to parties of schoolboys, but 
capable of a wider application. A party of twenty-two 
from London to Dinard in the Ardennes have travelled at a 
combined return fare of £38. A party of twenty-four from 
London to Thun paid £124 for return fares, and for twenty- 
five boys to Colmar and return the fare was £45. The 
cost of food for the party of twenty-two to Dinard for 
a fortnight was £30, the Thun party expended £98, and the 
twenty-five boys wno went to the Vosges £44. These trips, 
of course, provided a magnificent education for the boys, 


equal in my opinion to a year of school, 
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High Mass at the Pope’s Accession Day 


Tur Anno Santo, as Rome is half regretfully, half thankfully 
aware, is a thing of the past. The fresh plaster, the only new 
thing in St. Peters bloching the famous door, is there to prove 
how recently it has closed. Over the portal runs the inscrip- 
tion :—Pius XI Pont: Max: Portam Sanctam a Leone XIIT 
Pont: Max: Anno Jubilaei MCM reseratam et clausam 
aperiut et clausit Anno Jubilaei MCMXXV. 

As we gaze, we wonder what sort of world will be visible 
through that door when the Papal hammer brings it to the 
ground. The worlds of Leo XIII and Pius XI are sundered 
by the vast gulf of the Great War. Those of us who have 
lived through that quarter of a century must often feel that 
we are but ghosts revisiting the pale glimpses of the moon, 
the familiar changed by some goblin trick to the unfamiliar. 
Can such an experience be awaiting the splendid arrogance of 
our youth, so full of scorn for * backnumbers,” and especially 
for those traditions of ‘* backnumbers ” which stiil cumber 
the earth they account their own? What will be, not the 
divisions and differences—they must assuredly be legion — 
but the element of continuity traceable between the world of 
1925 and that of 1950 ? 

The faithful, as the faithful are accounted in Rome, of 
course, reply that then as now St. Peter's barque will ride 
triumphant whatever storms and floods intervene. Nor is it 
an unreasonable belief for those who live within the shadow 
of that majestic Power that “ still sits crowned and throned 
upon the Seven Hills.” Indeed, even for those without, it is 
impossible to escape the sense of something so poised as to 
defy change, a something akin to Nature forces, in singular 
contrast to the fluid conditions of life and thought of to-day. 
In that circle explanations and arguments are works of 
supererogation. The spirit of the immutable pervades every- 
thing, whether spiritual or material. In fact, even in such 
minor matters as ceremony and costume, it is scarcely fanciful 





to discern the same influences. For Fashion ceases tp exis 
when you have crossed the “ portone de bronzo.” To-day 
Michael Angelo would find the Swiss Guards habited 8 be 
clothed the lanzknechts for the glory, and also for the pro. 
tection, of that fierce old fighter, Julius II. 

These same Swiss Guards in the bold gorgeousnesgs of thei 
slashed and particoloured doublets and hose are a daily pp. 
freshment to eyes weary of drab dinginess. But it is m 
occasions such as the Anniversary Mass of the Pope's Accession 
on February 12th, that the full splendours of Papal pageants 
are disclosed. And it is with little short of eestasy that th 
seeing eye and hearing ear will witness the turning backwards 
of the Time Machine. Doubtless, much of the Pleasure tiy 
scene conveys comes from the setting and actors being cop. 
plementary, and wholly harmonious. In modern society 
unlike wild Nature, woman has absorbed decorative attributes 
Within the Vatican, however, something of the Patristic 
tradition that She is a “ necessary evil” is traceable in the 
appearance of the sexes. For here, shrouded in decoroy 
black, “ abito nero, rigorosamente accollato, e velo,” ag th 
ordinance runs, woman is but the foil for the Lord of Creation, 
And his feathers are very fine. From the canvasses of 
English picture galleries our Elizabethan ancestors seem ty 
have stepped in crowds into the Sistine Chapel. Raleigh, 
Leicester, Philip Sidney would not have looked otherwise 
than the chamberlains in their black velvet suits, short Capes 
rulfs and resplendent chains. 





It is rather a surprise to see tall officers in top boots, 
epauletted and besashed like Napoleon’s Marshals elbowing 
others in mulberry velvet and Renaissance stecl casques, wh 


derive straight from the Spinola picture in the Prado. But! 


why not, since all is garnered into the Vatican, and the mul- 
berry velvet breast is covered with War medals? At anyrate, 
there is no suggestion here of fancy dress. One and all cary 








Springtime 


at 
Sunshine and blossom, the fresh green of 
lawns, lovely old grey houses—Jane Austen 
lived in that one and there Gainsborough 
painted, and there Nelson stayed and found 
health in the Hot Springs of Bath—every- 
body meeting in the beautiful Georgian 
Pump Room to drink the waters and listen 
to the music and talk to friends, shops filled 
with old silver and mahogany, and the little 
things collectors love to pick up. This is 
BATH in the Spring, the favourite “Season” 
of the whole year—this and much more— 
and of course the Hot Springs and the won- 
derful Baths. All about it will be found in 
the Handbook which will be sent on request 


by John Hation, Director, Pump Room, 
Bath. 





The Great Western Railway run from Pad- 
dington to Bath is one of the best in the 
country—107 miles of lovely scenery in 105 
minutes. Any G.W.R. Stationmaster will 
gladly furnish full particulars of the train 
times and charges from any station in the 
system. 











A Cure in the early 
part of the year 


clears away the accumula- 
tions of winter’s poisons and 
makes you fit for the rest 
of the year. HARROGATE 
provides that cure! Pullman 
and Restaurant Car Ex- 
presses daily from King’s 
Cross. 





HW rite for detailed booklets of the 
Cure and Holiday aspecis of 
Harrogate. Free from F. J. C. 
Broome, General Alanager, 
OU, The Royal Baths, Harrog ve, 
or from any L. and N.E. Rail- 
way Station or Office. ‘ 


Harrogate 
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psa 
ish Mass at the Pope’s Accession Day.—Contined 
High Mass a e Fopes ccession ay .—Continued. 
i 
‘ 
off their gorgeous costumes with the ease that comes only of — is puncitated with the Holy Father's voice proclaiming 
Pe > 66 ° ° 99 F > : 
ystomary wear. By contrast, it recalled to me the wonderful Dominus vobiscum,” and the thundering response of the 
customar . : 2 at Piya ee pecs ; 
exis spectacle of the Devonshire House Ball of 1897, and the Choir, “* Et cum spiritu tuo,” Priest and people commending 
O-day jjteous complaint of a distinguished statesman, who vowed — each other to the Pater Omnipotens. Then the Pope leaves 
88 be ne he would never again reproach his wife for her invariable his throne. His tiara is laid aside ; supported by a Cardinal 
> Pt unpunctuality. since he had been subjected to being lengthily anda Bishop, he reaches the Altar. The Guards with a clash 
laced into an uncomfortable doublet. present arms as the Host is elevated. The consummation is 
thei The laity are, however, not the sole wearers of raiment reached, silence falls, and in a clear though somewhat thin 
ly re, bright and beautiful. Here and there a black cassock or a voice, the Holy Father pronounces the final Benediction. 
is own monk’s habit interposes shade into the picture, but Then the procession forms anew. The twenty-six Car- 
sion, violet seminarists, Knights of the Holy Sepulchre in snow-  dinals, the innumerable host of Prelates, venerable beings—- 
ean F nite mantles barred with red crosses, Monsignori in flowing for there are evidently no Boy-Bishops in the Roman Church 
the rose colour, Cardinals and Bishops in scarlet robes, fur capes to-day, and even the bearers of the tiara and the two mitres 
Wards and exquisite lace rochets are in a majority, and this orgy have fully attained canonical age—troop down the aisle, pre- 
C the of colour is surmounted by the austere grandeur of Michael ceding the uplifted, central figure in his white and gold em- 
Com F jncelo’s Prophets and Sybils, visible in the soft electric light broidered robes. It is a procession such as we see on many a 
riety, e they seldom are to the poor tourist. frescoed wall in Italy. All look pleased, and, being Latins, 
utes, Yes. it is a splendid scene, and the climax is reached with have a smile or an occasional joke for acquaintances as they 
rst the entrance of the Holy Father, the Pontifex Maximus, borne — Pass along. Indeed, it is a happy festival, the celebration of a 
1 the high in his * sedia gestatoria,”” with the great fans waving the good man and a distinguished scholar’s accession to the Chair 
orOus spectator back in imagination to the immemorial East, to the Of St. Peter, an event on which the Roman Church can con- 
} the Fi ecinnings of Kmpires. For a man of to-day not to look out gratulate herself. As he came, so as he goes, the Pope with 
. 6 © , . P wK- ifte. ‘ , > 2 . , 
tion, | of harmony with such surroundings is fraught, one would uplifted hand blesses the throng. 
SO} inink, with difficulty. But the Priest, or rather his office, And the question suggested by the double dates in St. 
Mt) | have lifted the man out of all self-consciousness, and as he Peter's is perhaps answered ; for, strange to record, of all 
eigh, goes the Holy Father blesses. Then suddenly the choir pageants this would seem to have nothing of the impermanence 
twist F idden in the gallery bursts into the Palestrina Mass, and that of the passing show. WINIFRED BURGHCLERE. 
apes, F acain is a memorable experience even for those who are not = eee eine 
' musical experts. For its message, grave, uplifting, yet Travellers and intending travellers are invited to write to the 
48! traversed by sudden irrepressible bursts of rapture, speaks to Jyqyel Editor of the Srecraror. Information sent to this 
wine mo . . . . . me ys ° : ° 
. the heart. office will be filed for the use of other visiiors and will be furnished 
— | The Mass begins. To Anglo-Saxon ears the celebrant’s gp request. LEnquirers should state clearly the time and money 
. . Som awe 3 Tho \ wegne ° » ° P » P : ° . 
Mt) voice is rather nasal. But the melodies pe rsist. Phe Great available for their holiday, for without these particulars no useful 
mul- Chapel becomes more and more permeated with the scent Of — assistance can be given, 
rate, incense, so suggestive of devotion, and, throughout, the office = _ ee 
arry ge ee — = 
| —_—_ a —————_— —_—_———— _ SS TS 
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| EASTER TOURS : - | 
“ = 
2 om 
c | 
bal : oT. . . - ” 
: UST the right kind for busy people = Canada 
: who like to spend aster abroad = 
: without travelling too far. Leaving = | MM ‘ 
. rr . , ' . ° 
A London en Thursday, April Ist, you’re E | 
: back by Monday evening. Really good = | ES ee 
: hotel accommodation and 2nd class travel, = 
. ° ° ° ° . 4 
H as well as interesting sight-seeing trips 5 | " “y 
Rt ect pera An. — S| 6,000 MILES IN A 
are included in the prices. 
: CUNARDER AND A 
EASTER IN PARIS _ ........csss-00+- £619 6 : : 
Two motor trips in the city and a full day tour to TOUR BY RAIL, RIVER, 
Versailles are included. | 1 , 
MP MODUR 5 csdisarnnertntghisancdsinecensass EE Oe AND LAKE. 
MND Seve osnsnuasiinevasidnbadsiccneaencmeens £4 7 6G 
PRO “Siesiinscuavadapmbandctpeunimedeentaoas £5 10 0 
From 
‘ IN ENGLAND. 
: MINER sicscacecesrsiicdstterntatdecstansdll £4 12 0 £3 é e 5 | As 
F fn LILLE TERETE LIL £619 6 = e e 
F 5 
; PROGRAMME = return, ocean and 
’ a 4 “ 4 ° . 
: giving full particulars post free upon request. = land fares inclusive. 
TOURS IN NORTH AMERICA. = 
For business visits or pleasure travel to and = From three to four weeks. 
through the United States and Canada, the 
American Express offers an expert travel service, 
providing for everything before you leave Write for booklet to CUNARD LINE, 
England. The most comprehensive Guide to , 
Americ: ae i «ati Liverpool, London, or local offices 
4iamerican travel free upon application. 
and agents. 
F © Haymarket - + London, S.W.1. : U N A R D 
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Tyres and Touring Z 
— 
Tux tyres of a car may be regarded as supplementary to 
the springs in that both are intended to relieve the car rough reads lose their discomforts and pot-holes their terrors 
and its occupants of vibration. Each has its own special From some careful tests which I have made of late I fing the 


function to perform, and it is unwise to call upon cither to 
carry out the duties of the other. Motorists frequently run 
their tyres at considerably less pressure than that intended 
by the makers, and though by this means they secure greater 
comfort, they are shortening the life of the tyre by thousands 
of miles. 

The cord and rubber tyre has been of immense advantage 
to the motorist. The old-fashioned canvas and rubber cover 
is now rarely seen, and very soon it will be a thing of the past. 
The advantages of the cord tyre are very pronounced. Con- 
siderably more wear is obtained; the average mileage has 
advanced by about 100 per cent. An equally important 
advantage, however, is the fact that a cord tyre can be run 
at a lower inflation pressure without in any way increasing 
the rate of wear. This gives greater comfort to the passengers, 
since the tyres are better able to take up the shocks occasioned 
by unevenness of road surface. 

There are few more expensive luxuries than running a motor 
ear with under-inflated tyres. In the first place, the edges of 
the tyre, as well as the tread, come in contact with the road. 
They are not constructed to withstand this friction, and 
consequently they wear out very rapidly. Again, they are 
more liable to be punctured. Further, a peculiar motion is 
set up in the cover when it is running under-inflated. There 
is a hinging action on the shoulders which causes unnecessary 
flexion. This flexion increases the internal friction to such 
an extent that there is a tendency for the layers of material of 
which the cover is constructed to slide upon each other. This 
destroys all adhesion, the tyre becomes more susceptible to 
road shocks, and the whole casing begins to break up. 

No invention of recent years has added more to the delights 








Petite 


PRICES 
13 ILP. 


Twe-Seater - £24) 
four Seater £26) 
coupe (drop 


Saloon - - £206 
11 ILP. 
From £162 10s. to 
£243. 
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Four Whee! Brakes. 
Leather Upholstery. 


Lamp, Calometer, ete, 











THE IS H.P 4-DOOR SALOON : is British | 


PRICE 


Extremely Powerful Smooth-running Engine. 

Right-hand Gear and Brake Control. 
Phenomenally Light Steering. 

Remarkable Top Gear Performance. 














EQUIPMENT : Ample Head and Leg Room. 

Kleetric Self-Starter, Instantly Adjustable Front Seats. 

Smith Speedometer, Unusually Complete Equipment. THE GLYNO ENG. 

Smith 8-day Clock, 2 : (1922) LIM! TED 
Detachable Floor Petrol Consumption 35/40 M.P.G. WOLVERHAMPTON ’ 

Carpets, Spare. D’etrol C . / : A 3 
Can and Holder, 12 Oil Consumption 1,750/2,000 M.P.G. 
Volt ‘Lighting Set, eee Sénudon Shaws ond 
Dunlop 28 x =a Re- le Export Dept. 
inforced Balloon , a | 
Tyres, Petrol Gauge, RC 4 cb ap Be td., , an 
Tool Kit, Luggage ror Street, » * 
Grid, Spring Gaiters, Rootes Service Works 
Motor-Driven Elec- Rodeo Place, ¢ fchats | 
tric Horn, Automatic “i ~y + 1 
Sercen Wiper, Driv- ood Road, } 

ing Mirror, Dash aaa 


steering is in no way affected and that petrol Consumption 
is increased by only an infinitesimal amount. A few Month 
ago I fitted to my 20-h.p. car, which weighs unladen 1} tons 
a set of 32 by 5.25 Dunlops, and my experience may be of 
service to other owner-drivers. H 

Since fitting these tyres I have covered a shade over 12,009 
miles over all sorts and conditions of roads in Englayg 
Scotland and Wales. I have never had a puncture ; I have 
only had to add a little air on three or four occasions; ay § |! 
the tyres to-day, although obviously showing signs of weg I 
are still good for many more miles. My records show that 
over the whole 12,000 miles the average increase of petrol 
consumption has not amounted to quite 2 per cent. 

Rubber perishes rapidly if exposed to too much sun or gir, | 
and therefore in storing covers or tubes they should fe 
wrapped in paper or canvas—as when they are first purchased 
--and if possible they should be kept in a dark place, wher 
there are no extremes of temperature. Nothing rots rubber | 
more quickly than oil, and if any should by chance be spiit i 
upon the tyre it should be rubbed off at once and a litte J | 
French chalk applied to the spot. Each tyre should be fF | 
periodically examined, and any sharp particles which haye 
become embedded in the rubber should be removed at one 
If these are allowed to remain they will speedily work their | |) 
way through the rubber and cord, and a bad burst will be 
inevitable. It is not enough only to remove the flint or other 
material which is in the rubber, since water would penetrat 
into the opening, and this would speedily set up deterioration 
of both rubber and cord. The closing of the hole with a little 
rubber solution is essential. 
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of motoring than the balloon tyre. To a very large extent 
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I. T. Browy. 























Every Com- 
ponent on the 
Clyno Car 


throughout 
and not 
merely us 
sembled in 
this Country 


£293, 








LOOKERS, LTD y, 








Finished in) Marooa with 
Leather Upholstery to match. 
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ALL AUSTIN 
TWELVE MODELS 


have recently been reduced 
in price, and now range 
from £295 to £425 at 
Works. Amongst 
cars there's nothing to 
equal the Austin Seven at 


£149. 


small 








“Open Road” Tourer CAGS 


Austin model makes it 

to-day. A sociable 
comfortable accom- 
appearance, very 
lasting service. 


The wonderfully low price of this famous 
unquestionably the finest value in big touring 
car, designed for seven persons—with really 
modation for them all. Extremely handsome in 
fully equipped, a great performer—and built for 


cars 


Austin Twenty modcls at prices fo £715 at Works. Send for Catalogue. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR Co, Ltd., LONGBRIDGE, penance 
LONDON: Showrooms, Depot & Hire Dept, 479-483 OXFORD ST., W. 
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Service 


























This is an Owner's 


opinion of his 14/45 

hp. Rover (Ref. No. 

3256 Origt inal letler 

availabl pect n). 
‘ § 


“My old Rover did 
all that was asked of 
it. My new 14/45 is 
100 per cent. better.” 


The 14/45 h.p. Rover is the finest value in high-grad. 
It offers the advantages of power and 
Write for the catalogue, and 
P; ices from £550. 


"ro 
British cars 
of medium price. smooth, silent 
running combined with great economy. 


allow us to demonstrate the car to vou on the read. 


Dunlop Tyres 


ROVER 


BOND STREET, W.1!, 


fitted as Standard. 





THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD., 61 NEW and COVENTRY. 
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Motoring 


Tue first thing that should be done by those intending to 
spend a motor holiday on the Continent is to join the Automo- 
bile Association, New Coventry Street, London, if they are 
not already members, and put themselves in touch with the 
foreign touring department. 
* * %* * 

Roughly speaking, on the Calais-Dover crossing the cost of 
a small car is £4, while for larger cars the rate varies according 
to the wheel-base, on the following scale : 


Motor Cars having Permanent Tops. 


Owner's Co.'s 

Risk. Risk. 
Wheelbase not exceeding e- Gft. Gin. £7 £9 
9” 9” ” «- S8ft. Gin. £8 £10 
os ” -- 10 ft. Gin. £9 L11 
“n exceeding es 10 ft. 6 in. £10 £12 

Moter Cars having Collapsible Tops. 
Wheelbase not exceeding 6 ft. Gin. L5 £6 
“ 99 -. S8ft. Gin. £6 £7 
- ‘“ ” .. 1 ft. Gin. £7 £38 
exceeding ‘cn -. 10 ft. Gin. £8 £9 
Cabriolets and some types of Coupés can be shipped (at Company's 


option) as open cars, if hood is folded. 
* * * * 
The Automobile Association issue a series of excellent 


booklets with regard to motoring on the Continent, covering 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Franee and the Riviera : 

list of agents at foreiga ports and return shipping arrange- 
ments. .A warning in one of these booklets informs motorists 
to Holland that members of the A.A. have had difficulty in 
entering and leaving Holland with: their.cars because the 
Dutch customs insist on the chassis number of a car being 
stamped on the chassis itself and not merely marked on a plate 


attached to the car. 


also a 


* * * 


Preparations for a Motor Tour on the Continent, issued by 
the A.A., is an invaluable — indeed an indispensable booklet 
for the intending tourist. Passports, &e., should be arranged 
for well in advance as well as the other two requisite docu- 
ments, namely: (A) an International Travelling Pass; (B) 
a Triptyque or Customs Carnet. 

A. The International Travelling Pass is a general licence 
for car (or motor cyele) and driver, available for most Muropean 
countries. It avoids the necessity for having one’s vehicle 
registered and obtaining a driving licence in each country— 
thus saving its holder a great deal of time and trouble. In 
order to obtain this an examination of vehicle and driver is 
necessary. The chief point as regards the car (or motor cycle) 
is that there must be two brakes in good order, acting inde- 
pendently of cach other, and each able to stop the car (or 
motor cycle) within a reasonable distance. As regards the 
driver the Examiner must certify that he is reasonably com- 
petent. Two small unmounted photographs of the driver are 
required for the International Travelling Pass. The examina- 
tion of car and driver can be carried out at the Chief Offices of 
the Automobile Association in London, or by arrangement at 
any of the Branch Offices, or at Folkestone, Newhaven, 
Southampton, Bournemouth, Carlisle, Darlington, Tull, 
Ipswich, Leicester, Llandrindod Wells, Oxford, Reading, 
Swindon, Middlesbrough, West Hartlepool, Cambridge, New- 
port, I. of W., Plymouth, Barnstaple, Sheflield, Swansea, 
Weymouth and Bradford, also at Aberdeen and Dundee. 

The International Traveling Pass obviates the necessity of 
taking out driving licences and of registering the car in the 


following countries : France (and Algeria and Tnnis), Monaco, 


Luxemburg, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Greece, Roumania, 


Vinland, 
Moroceo 


Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, Norway, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the Free City of Dantzig, 
(French Zone), British India, Gibraltar, Malta, Guernsey, 
Jersey. Liechtenstein, Irish Free State, Saar Basin, French 
Colonies in India, Lithuania. In accordance with the 





re- 


quirements of the International Convention. an oval plate 
bearing the letters “ G.B.° must be carried at the rear of 
every British registered car (plate supplied by A.A.). 

8B. ATriptyque is a customs permit for the temporary im- 
portation of a car (or motor cycle) into one country. A 


Holidays 


separate Triptyque is required for each country, A Custom 
Carnct is an international customs permit for the temponn 
importation of a motor vehicle into nine of the most iMortags 
touring countries. It thus takes the place of nine isting, 
Triptyques. It has the advantages of being very Simple ig 
use and of greatly reducing the amount to be covered bya 
deposit or by a banker's indemnity. ‘ 
* * ms * 

The A.A. issues Triptyques or Carnets to its membe, 
covering the customs duty by one of the three foll 
methods : 

(a) Taking a deposit of £50 from the member (in case ofa 
motor cycle £10) and covering the remainder of the qyy 
(which varies, of course, with the make of car) by a banker’ 
indemnity, for which a fee of 10s. 6d. is charged. 

(b) A deposit of £50 as above and an insurance guarante 
for the remainder of the duty, for which a premium of 5s, pe 
cent. is charged. 7 

(¢) A deposit of the full amount of duty in cash, 

Customs Carnets are available at present for France, Ita) 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Sweden, al 
Denmark. 

Separate Triptyques can be supplied for any of the aboy 
countries and also for the following: The Irish Free State 
Norway, Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, Finland 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Yugo-Slavia and G« rmany, 

All) necessary application 
shipping can be made by the Foreign Touring Department of 
the A.A. 

Members driving on the Mediterranean Coast of France 
should bear in mind that not only are roads almost inyariab] 
winding and mountainous, but furthermore. 
months, traflie is cx -cedingly 


Wine 
Vig 


forms and arrangements fi 


during the winter 


heavy. Large charabanes 
sometimes none too carefully driven, are often to be met wit 
in the Maritime Alps, and the need for great 


be over-cmphasized. 


caution cannot 


* * * * 

A word of warning should be given with regard to carrying 
firearms in Italy. 
for having an automatic pistol in his possession. 
before the War, but I understand from the A.A. booklet on 
Italy that the penaltics are no different now. Also it should 
be remembered that Italy under Facismo is a very different 
country from what it was under the Giolitti regime, and if 
there was little need to carry Iethal weapons in old Ital 
there is even less excuse now. 

* “ * * 


A friend of mine was imprisoned in Turi 


This was 


For those who do not contemplate taking their own earn 
Continental Motor Ways make a speciality of comfortabl 
motor travel throughout Kurope. More than twelve people 
are never taken in one car and each passenger has his ow 
armchair and table and window. The cars have miniatur 
kitchens, so that tea can be served en roule. and a lavatory i 
rear of each vehicle. The average cost of a tour is 2} tos 
guineas a day, everything found. A specimen trip (on May 8th 
and every three weeks) is from London to Basle by first 
class train, thence by ear through the Black Forest to Munich 
Prague, Vienna, Buda Pest, and Basle by the 
Tyrol. The round trip from London, which takes a month, 
costs 89 guineas and makes a really delightful holiday. 

* 1% * * 


back to 


Rivicra. one 


) 


Ilow many of those who return from the 
wonders, really know the resorts of their own country 
There is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moo, 
and Bath, as well as Bordighera, can be very beautiful i 
the spring. Its beauty will be English, of course. and the 
blossom will be apple, for Bath is decidedly West Country 
and rich in flowering trees, almond and peach and nectarite 
By Easter the bathing establishment will be working at ful 
pressure, and the extensions carried out last autumn will 
all be needed to meet the demand. Although the natural 
hot mineral waters are, and will remain, the basis of the Bath 
cure, one of the most complete electro-therapeutic departments 
in the world has been installed near the famous old Pump 
Room. 
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THE RANGE INCLUDES : 


Upholstery that is cosy and lasts 


grade horsehair and coppered springs are used in Humber 

Open Car upholsiery. 
Bedford Cord takes the place of the leather, but first grade horse- 
hair is standard stuffing—fibrous substitutes find no way into 
Humber upholstery, only the best is deemed satisfactory. 
older the upholstery the more seasoned it becomes, and it always 
looks clean and inviting. Another poini in connection with Humber 
superiority and long service. 


O= the first selection, English, hand-buffed leather, first 


In the case of Closed Cars rich 


The 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 





9.20 h.p. 2/3 Seater with Dickey Seat £260 
9.20 h.p. 4 Seater i £260 
9,20 h.p. Saloon ne _ coy eee 
12.25 h.p. 2/3 Seater with Double 
Dickey Seat a SA ... £440 
12.25 h.p. 4/5 Seater Tourer ... £440 
12.25 h.p. 3/4 Coupé with Doutle 
Dickey Seat ree a .-. £555 
12.25 h.p. 4-Door Salocn £555 
15.40 h.p. 5-Seater Tourer £645 
15.40 h.p. 4-Docr Saloon $860 
15.40 h.p. Saloon Lendaulette £860 


Dual rf. 1) Tes Standard. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


West End Showrcoms : 
94 New Bond Street, VY 


Export Branch Office: 32 
Be..?. 


Humber House, 
2a & 


Holborn Viaduct, 


Service Depot and Repair Works: Canter- 


bury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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SWITZERLAND 
IN SPRING 
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An ideal holiday, combining every- 
thing that makes a holiday enjoy- 


able. Warm sunshine, bracing air, 
good hotels, no crowds. Golf, 


Te mnis, etc. 


@) 


Intending visitors should apply to the 

LONDON AGENCY of the SWISS 

FEDERAL RAILWAYS, Carlton House, 

lb S.W.1, for Tickets, 

Guides and all information. Full particulars 
free on application. 


Regent Street, 
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NOTE.—All solo models 10/- extra to cover present 
increase in the cost of tyres; combinations 15/- extra. 
Includes 4-stroke engine, all-chain drive, 
kick-starter, Sturmey-Archer gearbox, 
Dunlop Cord tyres, powerful brakes, 
mechanical lubrication, low pivoted 
saddle, and the best of everything. 


Send for catalogue. 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO., LT?., NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Dolomites 


A too familiar picture by Maewhirter has given even the 
masses an idea of an Alpine country which they knew as the 
Austrian Tyrol ; Meredith too had loved it, and visions of its 
rosy pears and illumined vapour arise in his letters, and add 
exhilaration to the picture of Carinthia in * The Amazing 
Marriage.” 

The Dolomites is a region marked by lovely valley and 
meadows over which piers of porphyry, which turn to violet 
and rose in the sunset, rise in jagged clusters. In the morning, 
the glowing erystals of high rock glitter through the blue veil 
of intervening air. Carved with good motoring rords, it is 
still especially a land for walkers and for climbers, and the 
Deutsch Osterreicher Alpenverein have mapped it excellently 
and planted shelters with beds, food and wine among 
its less accessible heights. The pass of Molignon at 11,000 
feet in the heart of the Rosengarten is but a tracked waik 
between these excellent shelters, the largest of which on the 
summit of the Schlern enjoys the finest view of the whole 
region and is at a height of 8,000 feet, with rooms for 
climbers. Such a track lures one through the heart of rocky 
mountains out of sight of anything but jagged stone. The 
valleys are lovelicr. The traveller begins his journey while 
the dew still shines and the mountains are vague through 
the blue air ; he climbs into the heights to breathe its rareness ; 
he leaves the fields of yellow pansies, of blue forget-me-nots 
and salvia, the moors glistening tawny and silver, between 
the gold of butiercups. He passes the saxifrage and the 
scabious, the yellow globes of the ranunculus, the tiger lily, 
until at last beneath the smaller pines he finds himself with 
edelweiss and the high Alpine flowers. The blue gentians and 
the poppy may still be above him. At such a height at 
Ciampedie, on the Seiser Alp over the Rolle pass between 
Paneveggio and San Martino di Castrozza, up at Falsarego, 
at Corvara di Badia, or on Pordoi, he well may wait for the 
transfiguring hour when Europe's best scenery is best, changing 
from glow to gloom with a succession of the richest hues which 
lead the twilights in and out. From the shadowy valley to the 
rosy heights, from the pass and upland pastures with the 


5 


Sunshine, 


Meats in the mountains always taste good, but especially in 
the Canadian Rockies. Your body may be tired from long 
walking, but your soul is somehow rested and demands and 
obtains the simple elementary things of life—food, air, sleep. 

’ Comparisons are dangerous, but lovely as Switzerland is, I 
unhesitatingly prefer the Rocky Mountains for sheer grandeur 
and beauty. Indeed, the second finest view I have seen in 
the world (the first is in Italy) is from the veranda of the 
hotel at Lake Louise, looking across the hyaline waters of the 
lake to the white and living splendour of Victoria Glacier. 

But to come to details: a fairly comprehensive trip to 
Canada—-which is really a continent as well as a country, 
for the Rocky Mountains alone are as big as thirty Switzerlands 
—should take at least three months. But many visitors will 
not have so much time, and for those who have only three 
weeks available the C.P.R. tour from Liverpool, taking in 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and back to Liverpool, is 
to be recommended. The cost is £75 15s. first class, and 
£48 by “ tourist third,” with first class on trains. A month's 
tour giving you fourteen days on land, and including New 
York and Chicago, costs £100 or £72 10s. if you go tourist 
third across the Atlantic. As I have already said, tourist 
third is to be strongly recommended for those who do not 
demand positive luxury in transportation. 

The attractions of Canada are equal, if not superior, to those 
of the Continent, and £20 a week or less is really very cheap 
indeed considering the miles you cover and the new world you 
see. A transcontinental tour de luxe by C.P.R. costs £195, 
and will take you right across Canada to Victoria and back, 
leaving August 6th and returning September 24th. On this 


tinkle of the cowbells, over depth and height, ang from 
illumined cloud to flowery mead, the traveller gazes enraptured 
But brazing too are the joys of the full morning : when climbing 
he looks with a more intimate exactness at the stains of req 
upon the stony sides of the mountain; and the masses ot 
vapour that gently move over the jagged crystals of the 
mountains, and the blue heights of air that rise over the 
feathery branches of the larchos beneath the shining sky 
Sparkling and light are the waters of its springs which are 
grateful. For it is a land of exercise and thirst. 

Names were never lovelier than in this land of pears and 
flowers. Its centres are Bolzano and Cortina d’Ampezp, 
and it is reached from Venice, the city of shimmering Summer, 
in a few hours by train or road. Fiera di Primicro js th 
secret glory of its valleys, unspoilt yet by the wealth ang 
cosmopolitanism of the English-speaking peoples, but mighty 
hotels arise at the Karersee, where an emerald lake mirror 
the porphyry crags, at Canazei, at Cortina d'Ampezzo. ‘Ty 
the Pragser Wildsee, to Schliiderbach beneath the Tre Cing 
di Lavaredo, to the Val Cordevole the crowd has not yet come 
madding, and from Pieve di Livinalongo up to the Col di Lana, 
or following the leaping stream down towards Caprite and 
Civetta and Pelmo, beauty, though accessible still, has the 
distinction of remoteness, even where the inns cluster round 
the limpid Lago d’Alleghe, among mountains not only mag. 
nificent but magical, first among them Marmolata, Pelmo and 
Civetta. Such are the beauties of the Val Cordevole be. 
tween Arabba and Agordo. But more unspoilt is the valley 
which leads from the Cimone della Pala, rising to one vast 
and awful! fang, like the Matterhorn from Saasfee, down past 
Paneveggio and Bellamonte to the Val di Fassa at Predazzo, 

By Innsbriick, or Verona, or the Engadine, these Elysian 
meadows of the Eastern Alps may be reached direct from 
Britain. 
the splendours of Venice, after a week of bathing at the Lido 
or Alberoni. A day and night in the train will take one 


The better approach is, as we have suggested, from 


either tothe Middle Rhine or to the Middle Danube, to Coblenz | 


or to Vienna. R. Gorvon GEorce, 


Scenery and Sport in Canada 


trip from Liverpool and back you get two days’ wonderful 
scenery up the St. Lawrence ; see Quebec, the oldest city on 
the North American Continent; gay Montreal, to which 
Americans flock, and rightly, for it is one of the pleasantest 
cities in the world; Niagara Falls, Port Arthur and Port 
William with their vast grain elevators through which passes 
half the wheat of the world, the marvellous and fertile prairies, 
the mighty peaks of the Rockies, Vancouver looking forward 
eagerly to its mighty future, lovely Victoria nestling amidst 
her roses, the fruit valleys of Okanagan and Kootenay and 
Lake Louise, the incomparable. A pageant of great cities 
and great resources that will, perhaps, give you a new idea of 
Empire. Service and accommodation throughout this trip 
will have the cachet of the C.P.R., who are known for theit 
efliciency from Victoria to Palm Beach, and from Quebec to 
Coronado. 

Returning from Victoria, it would be a good plan to travel 
up through the Inland Passage to Prince Rupert — itself a most 
delightful and smooth three-day sea trip—and thence back 
along the Canadian National Railway, stopping perhaps 
Terrace, where there is considerable prospecting activity, and 
most certainly at Jasper Park, where Lord Haig spent several 
days during his recent tour. 

Jasper Park Lodge is a minature village of rustic bungalows 
from which you can go for some wonderful shooting trips 
Equipment, guides, horses, &c., can all be arranged for on the 
spot, and the price is not high. Indeed, to see Canada pr 
perly you must go out into camp. No man ever saw much of 
a country from a train window, because the land over which 
train takes you is rarely typical of the country as a whole: 
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Sunshine, Scenery and Sport in Canada—Continued 


Leaving the totem pole of Jasper Camp, you should certainly will not only be able to see the Indians in their natural sur- 
from stop at Edmonton, a beautiful North Canadian city which is roundings but will also be able at small expense (about £3 a 
red. growing apace ; also a day at the Buffalo Reserve at Wain- day) to enjoy the spectacular views of trails off the beaten 
Park is well spent, for here the wild buffalo are in track in one of the finest parts of the Rockies. 





ibing right : ‘hee : : 

f red their natural habitat, living as they did long centuries before In conclusion, I would say this to those who believe in the 
eS of the white man came and almost exterminated them. things that the British Empire stands for: Learn something 
* the A newly organized club known as the Trail Riders of the of Empire at first hand from our great and nearest vister 
the Canadian Rockies merits mention in this column, for by using nation. It is no impertinence to say that your outlook will 
sky. its facilities the trave Ihe r who has little time to spare and no be broadened not only as regards the possibilities cf our race, 
L are knowledge of local conditions may get in a fewdays an insight but also as regards the future of the world. Get a feeling. 


into camp life in Canada which would otherwise take him—or _ realization of our Empire, as well as an intellectual conception 


and ber—months to acquire. Two short excursions will be of it. Sce how our relations overseas are working out the 





70, made, one—a three-day ride—starting near Castle on the problems that face them. Even if you go there third class, it 

mer, Banff-Lake Louise road, and making a detour thence to Lake — will be a happy and pleasant journey, and one hatlowed, 

- the Louise ; and a five-day ride through the Mosquito Creek and moreover, by an objective that is higher than that o! mere 

and past Bow Lake back to Lake Louise. There is an Indian amusement. It wiil be, for all the incidental fun, a pil- 

ghty Pow-Wow at Banff from July 5th to July 10th, and the trail grimage in search of the precious things that the New World 

TOTS tides will take place shortly afterwards, so that the visitor can give the Old. Visit Canada this year. PF. ¥. 3B. 

To 

ime 

ome 

: Pleasure Grounds at Home 

and - 

the 

- Pernars we ought to go to Kent this spring or summer evening Symphony Concerts are attended by large numbers 

md before it is turned into a coalfield. Lord De VIsle’s beautiful of people from ali over the North, for the prozranimes given 

ont place at Penshurst is one of the most interesting houses in in the Royal Hall (which is one of the finest concert halls in 

England, and travellers to he South-East are strongly England) are of exceptional merit. 

ibe recommended to visit it. One shilling admission is charged, * * * * 

eo and tickets are obtainable ut the village Post Office, or at the With music, theatres, cinemas and frequent dances the 

% Leicester Arms at nee. In the great park may be seen visitor will find that the days of his ** cure,’ far from beirg 

nm Sacharissa 's Walk, whe re the gentle Lady Dorothy Sidney Jong stretches of boredom from one early morning draught to 

- used to walk with Waller. the next, are a time of real enjoyment (there are three golf 

was * * * * clubs, en tout cas and grass tennis courts, bowling, cricket, 

ido The Sussex Weald is so well known, as is also the New | fishing and a variety of other amusements) and he will return 

one Forest, that we need hardly mention them here ; yet it would from his annual “* spring cleaning” refreshed in mind as well 

eng be unthinkable to write of travelling in England without a as body. ‘There is no “after cure” necessary after taking 
reference to these two districts. But if you are in search of | the Harrogate waters and treatment; it is all taken at once, 


something unexpected and different from the rest of England, for the heather-scented air braces the nerves while the potent 
and have never been to Cornwall, go down to that wild, stern, | but not equally well perfumed waters do the rest. During 
grand coast and the country of King Arthur and his knights. Whitsun Week the North of England Flower Show is to be 


* * * * held at Harrogate, while the first hard court tennis tournament 








| There is something indescribable about the weleome which takes place from the 5th to the 8th of May. 
| the West will give you. ‘the glorious moorland views round * * * * 
| = Yelverton, St. Michael's Mount rising out of the waves near To those whowant golf and not too severe a climate, we can 
ful Penzance, St. Ives on a spring evening—these are scenes to recommend a visit to Newcastle, Co. Down, which is within 
enrich the memory. But all England is a garden of memories. easy reach of Belfast. Then there is Bundoran, another 
ch We should not drive from place to place noting this view or delightful spot, and Rostrevor, where “ the mountains of 
at that monument. ‘The fascination of this country is not in| Mourne sweep down to the sea.” 
ut any catalogue of beauty or historical association, it is rather A paradise for motorists is the Antrim Coast road, by the 
- something in the minds of men who have loved England from — Giant’s Causeway and Rosapena (which has one of the finest 
S) generation to generation and made it the kempt and lovely hotels in Ireland) through the delightful glens of Antrim. 
" land it is to-day In the neighbourhood of Dublin a variety of motor routes 
" * * % * open out. One of the most varied and delightful is that 
: In last weck’s Sunday Times a poem by Vera Arlett, from towards Wicklow, affording a constant and ever-changing 
it which we permit ourselves to quote a verse and a half, exactly variety of mountain, eves and glen scenery, together with 
D sums up this spirit of the English countryside : places of great archaeological interest, such as Glendalough. 
i “Ag dreams that unforgotten As regards Rosslare, already mentioned in the Travel 
Live in the waking brain, Editor’s notes as being the ‘‘ jumping off” point for Southern 
The villages of England F Ireland, there is an excellent golf course here and salmon 
j Haunt weald and hill and plain. fishing par excellence in the Blackwater. An excellent centre 
: Where Sussex feels the sea-wind, for fishing, walking and rough shooting is Cong, the site 
Where Devon greets the sun, | of the ancient and celebrated monastery, which is said to be 
t bg = ae more like an English village than any other in Ireland. 
, Whether on moor or hillside, Parknasiila and Glengariff both have good hotels. At the 
, By plain or wood or wold, Episcopal Palace near the former, Mr. A. P. Graves, son 
‘These are the happiest England, of the late Bishop of Limerick, wrote “ Father O'Flynn,” 
Her dreams unspoilt, untodd. which was first published in the Spectator and is now 
° . o * sung throughout the English-speaking world. The road 
Harrogate is now no longer a place for invalids only ; it has — between Parknasilla and Glengariff has ocean views as grand 
become a social centre and people go there to play golf and as any to be found from Malin Head to Cape Clear. 
lawn tennis as well as to drink its sulphurous waters. Probably Near Cork is Blarney, which is a well-known health resort, 
, there is no more delightful air in England than that which although it is the famous Stone that has chicfly caught the 
blows across the Yorkshire moors. Something is always imagination of the world. There is an excellent hotel and 
going on at Harrogate, indoors or out of doors. The Wednesday hydro here and the climate is mild and bracing. 
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WE TIBETANS. intimate rinctan tite vy a Tibetan woman. 


By RIN-CHEN LHA-MO. With Illustrations. 


IN UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA. 


W. J. V. SAVILLE. 


AMONG BANTU NOMADS. 


J. TOM BROWN. 
THE THINGS SEEN SERIES, 
New Volumes. 


12s. Gd. net. 


Among primitive sea- 
faving savy 


58 Illustrations & Maps. rte net. 


Thirty-nine years 
the Bantu. 


Maps. 21s. net. 


among 


Illustrations & 


Copiously Illustrated, 


Seciey »Service & C& 
THINGS SEEN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

W. T. PALMER. 3s. Gd. net. 
= THINGS SEEN IN PARIS. as 9 


Acreapy Issvep 1n THis SeRIrs : 


Things seen in Things seen in 
JAPAN. Cutve HoLLann. 

° J. R, Currry. 
EGYPT. E. L. Bi 
HOLLAND. C. E. 
SPAIN. Cc. G. 
° B.. Bes 
VENICE. LONDSALE 3. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. A.G. FREER. 
SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. | 

Cc. W. DomviILir FIFE. 


G. VREER. 
N. J. DAVIDSON. 
BARNES STEVENI. 

A. H. BLAKE. 


PALESTINE. A. 
OXFORD. 
ITCHER. 
Rocue. 
HARTLEY. c EF. Grierson. 
ITALIAN LAKES. L. Race. 
RIVIERA Capr. RICHARDSON, 
EDINBURGH FE. Grierson. 
NORMANDY AND BRITTANY 
CLiveE LIOLLAND. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF CHINA. 


LADY HOSIE. Many Illustrations. 
“Nothing more intimate has ever been written on China.”—.\ 


7s. 6d. net. 


fhron, 


New and 


TIMOTHY RICHARD OF CHINA. | oi.280) Bloc 


Professor W. E. SOOTHILL. Many Illustrations. 


ning St 


6s. net. 


“A great missionary and a born statesman,”—Fv dard, 


New Pocket Edition. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 


Vol. iI 
Vol. IT. 
vith 4 portraits. 


SIR W. H. HADOW. 





Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. 
Chopin, Dvorak end Brahms. 


Fach Ss. net. Also Library Edition. Each 8s. 6d. net. 
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“SEEING EUROPE 
FROM AN ARMCHAI 


To arrange your Summer Holiday 
obtaining this interesting brochure is to miss an 
opportunity which you will afterwards regret. 


be fore 


Send a line now to:— 


CONTINENTAL 


MOTORWAYS, LTp., 
98 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 


Tel.: Mayfair 5428. 
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inl7days 
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LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 


of the 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, via MADEIRA. 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 

to SOUTH & EAST 

Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 

Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, 
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AFRICAN PORTS. 


LONDON, E.C. 3. 








TO DALMATIA and VENICE in MAY 


N May 1 the “RANCHI” will sail on 

cruise to Sicily, Dalmatia and Venice, calling oy. 
wards at Lisbon and Algiers ; homewards at Messina, the 
Balearic Isles and Tangier. On the eastern se aboard of 
the Adriatic the “ RANCHI” will put in at old-womg 
cities within whose castellated walls the Middle Ages stil] 
linger. Frowning towers of mighty stonework, the 


a month's 


delicate, chiselled beauty of patrician houses, the costume 
and customs of a dignified people will revive for the 
traveller forgotten chapters of history. 

Dalmatia is never fairer than in springtime. 


P50 
SIX CRUISES, 
by the 


1926 
“RANCHI” 








The “RANCHI” will make six cruises in the middle months of 
1926—in May to Dalmatia, Venice, Sicily, etc.; in June to the 
Azores and Morocco, etc.; twice in July to the Norseegi an Fyords; 
in August to Norway, the Baltic and Helsingfors; in September tg 
Sicily, Greece and Constantinople. An illustrated handbook con- 
taining practical details of the six cruises and plans of the 
“RANCHI” may be had at— 


P. & O. HOUSE ( #!, Gressenor, 


(Where also (¢ 


14/16 Cockspur St., $.W.1 


abins may b 


pre 
Or P & O., 122 Snodenhell Street, ped Ec. 3. 


= at eat innnae 








FOR HOLIDAYS 
IN NORWAY 


(TOURS & CRUISES) 
Pioneers of 
Tourist Travel 
TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD. 
(Dept. 39) 
House, Haymarket, 


Consult — the 


Norwegian 
BENNETT’S 


Greener 


S.W. 1 

















New Issue in 
Limp Leather, 4s. 6d. 


of 
CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS 
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they will always be clean 7 | & ay & SO Co LI tat RS j 
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roller bearings, display your e i 1 
volumes attractively and ] Tt freshness from fi to , 
make reference easy. » ' a 
- A “Gunn” Bookcase is a j ‘ HY 
= fne piece of furniture, eee ( 




















which adds dignity and 
beauty to any room. Each 
section is complete, yet it 
grows with vour library. ‘To-day—or ten years hence, it will 
fit your new “ Gonn ” sections perfectly. You will always be 
glad that you got the best. 


r _GUN NX" ‘“ _ Bookcase 


‘ Re ane te me of nea 
yen purchased, 
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um’? may 


WM. "ANGUS & CO., LTD, 


50a Paul Street, Finsbury, ES. 
(Makers of the famous Mollis Upholstery end Majik Tabl 


See them at the 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
STAND 21 “Kismat” | 


= Ze i z. ~ . 
Z - M)- 2 : 
er ‘ 2 ATs x FY ~ 
> 
husserereseceseccess 
If any difficully in obtaining te COURTAULDS LT 
= Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, for name of ncarcst retai G2é desc 
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RNL 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


his Institution has Peace and War. 


OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


II Lives Saved every week for a century! 


served our maritime people in 


4 ice, | Humanity were never more needed than 
Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER 2? 

the State. 

George I’. Shee, M.A, 
Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Courage, Self-Sacrifice, 
to-day. 


We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from 


Lord Ilarrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer, 














—_ —__-—____--— 


SE, 
thi Kein! 


Anzora Cream for greasy scalps. 





Anzora 





Viola for dry scalps. Sold in 1/6 and 
2, ‘6 (double quantity) bottles by Hair- 
dressers, Chemists, Stores, ete. Anzora 
Leatherette Cases 6d. each, or, with 1/6 
bottle, 2/- each. Ideal for travelling. If 
unable to obtain locally, write to Anzora 
Perfumery Co., Ltd., Willesden Lane, 
London, N.W. 6. 

Refuse all ZO 

Substitutes 

+. +¥ 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTADLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BnITISHU MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


£56,000,000 
£8,300 ,000 


Assets ee ee ee oe oe ee 
Anoval Income .. ee oe oe 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
it values its liabilities om the most stringent basis and 
in a unique degree the comt ination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
met cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 


claims. 


hokders, 
it possesses 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YLAR. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
gdom. 


W. C. Fisuer, Manager tor the United Kin 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


THE UNION BANK OF ‘AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
© 





! 1837 Ir ) Camtal Authorised and Issued, 

UCU; Cr Padup, 23.500, > R Fund, £4,150,600 

f Proprietors, £7,000,060 DRAFTS ve GRANTED on 

> throu sout the Awstrakan Stat: n 1) ion of 

( PHIC REMIITANCES a » made TLLS 

-_ DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
ods 0 rtaned on apphcation. 
HULAD i ( wi ¢ MIL... Loudon, E.C. 3, 


__ Rubbis 


——— 
—:= 





~ burnt in safety \ 


in Wilmot’s Destructor. 
All Garden and Household Rubbish 


is quickly and economically de- 
stroyed. Owing to the continuous 
draught, damp refuse may be stored 


and dried off in all weathers. 


Easily started by a lighted newspaper 
Needs no fuel. In 


on the ground. 
from 


35/- 


Write for list and agent's name lo— 
S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 


five sizes, 
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DO NOT 
“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girk, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 


pass through Rescue Homes in union wi ith the Association, and who, 
having ™ fallen by the wayside ” through he iman lust, are rescy 

3 u 
by the modern “ Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker 


THIS LENTEN SEASON 


will you be a “ Good Samaritan” and 

this Christlike work? 
Gifts will be gratefully 

PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 


5.W.1 


assist us in the support of 








acknowledged by the Sec: tary, CH 
Church House, Westminster, London, 





Stor 


Story’s Interpretations of “Cclour in all its splendour” for 


Curtains & Loose Covers 


makes a notable feature at the 


Ideal Home Exhibition 
STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


‘y and Co., Ltd. 





UNUSUAL LINEN 


OFFER 


LINEN SHEETS. °).3.! 
value in blea 

linen sheets, plain hemmed. Good, serviccale 

quality which we can recommend for hard wear 


(Single bed) 31. /- 24 aad 37/9 


(Sir gle ara) 


x 
hed frist 


per pair per pa 
or . 
Write now for FREE SAMPLES and copy of illust) 
No. 40P. We gua ran tee all goods, and wili exchange or " 
not completely satisfied, Carriage’ paid on all orders «¢ 
the U.] 


Irish Linen 
Manufacturers, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST. 


The Home o' 
Irish Lines 


— 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


270 TRUSTEE INVEST MENTS 





Sum s of £50 and upwards ca nvested without 

1 pone ee in 58% CORPORATION: MORTGAGES, repavabie on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the ue of 5", COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 74 F uf 
information can be obtained from the Cit City Hau 


Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker 




















STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
March 22nd, 23rd and 24th 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 

**DON Q.”"’ Son of Zorro. 
* RIDING FOR A KING,” starring STEVE DONOGHUE, ke. 


MATHESON LANG in * THE QUALI 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON ane 

“ BEGGAR ON HORSEBACKk,” 6 
— 


March 25th, 26th and 27th 
FIED ADVENTURER” 
ESTHER RALSTON in 
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Easter give Watenswy 6 


Some gifts please for a time, some for a 
lifetime. Some are put away and for- 
gotten. But there is one gift that is 
treasured for its usefulness and never cast 
aside, a gift which very quickly becomes 
indispensable. It is a Waterman's Cembina- 
tion Writing Set ce and pencil 
to match. 


~ 


mntaining pen 


Waterman’s Combination Writing Sets 
are ideal for all occasions—Weddinges, 
Birthdays, Prize Awards, etc. 


Watermans' ideal Fountain Pen 


Combination 
Writing Sets 








ts 
shown ff I 
ain I i 
( i ! 
Gold 
Barr : 
Pencil 1 Tia 
jandsome B i Pre- 
eenta 1 j x 4 
Other y¢ 
» Black (ha \ 
al £8 in nd Jcw.liers. 


a ener | of the Pen Book. 


L 6. Sloan, Ltd., Theor € orner , Kingsway, London, W.0. 2 








: 
CARRS 


ee ful 4oxes of Oj 


Easter 


CHOCOL ATE 


VARIETIES 


24, 5 7/6, 70; 
| AWskK your grocer or 
confectioner for one. 


CARR & CO._LTD. 
Biscui tS Che — re 
Manufacturer 
CARLISLE. 
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re said to be in: 


H bs it th 1ations 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ond of 


nage 


ccure, 


of the 





ff 
H } 41 ji 
are ba ced i? the | th peop! i f 
securitt undoubted. If vou t yot \ 
mone to the \ | | | 1 i 1} iii ; 
Hociety it will | ife, | use the Society will i 
invest it in lected n rages, and you will be i 
ft l ed | tC Z50), 000 
! > 
OL 
F slike : ’ 4 
City Office: 52/53 Cheanside, London, E.C. 


113 Powis Street, Woolwich, SE. 18. 


Chief Office: 


























-\ Smoking does 
not always 
soothe — 


Too much smoking gives ri-¢ 
t ition with its 
ittendant discomforts. 
There is nothing better than 

“Allenbu rys’ Glycerine 
and Black Currant lles 


to allay this irritatior 


clear the voice. They have 
a delic 10US flavour which 
refreshes the palate and 
helps to ma ke the next pip 
or cigarette re enjoyable 


llenburys 


Hd van « PASTILLES 






2« e &d. 
41 ¢ 1/3 
80 e 23 
1 tb 4/3 


—e 
Allen & Hanburvs Lt 


| 37 LOMBARD sT, EC.3 
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es 
UVEEN’S COLLEGE FOR 


SIX OPEN SCHOL ARSHI 
gbtained from the Secretary, 


SS 
Bovs 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, 


Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PXAMINATION at end of May.— Particulars 
College, Bristol. 

ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply to HEAD- 
MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
ihe first week of July, £100 downwards, 


LONDON. 


Particulars may be 


WOMEN, 


PS will be competed for in June. 
43-47 Harley Street, W.1 











Schools and Colleges. 





Mathematical, Modern 
Value from £25 to £100 per year. 
from the SECRETARY, Clifton ; 











ee 
RADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held in 
June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four Exhibitions 
50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30.—Entry forms can be 











hed) from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 
$i | 
TELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the | 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful ry 340 feet above 
ya facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, | 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, 
ee 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for KING’S 


SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
pam. on Tuesday, June Ist. Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist, following 
the Examination. Applic ation Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 

before May 18th.—-For further particulars 





CLERK, The College, Durham, on_or 
por ibeabis to CANON R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham, 
IGG NIGGLE ESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS on June 9th, 10th and 1th. Further details 


from the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 











Girls’ 

ILTON MOUN COLLEGE. 
i WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 

A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


(Founded 1871), 








Schools and Colleges. 








GIRLS | 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Mistress, or the 


School Secretary, the 


Rev. A. 
Memorial Hall, 


Farringdon Street, 


G. SLEEP, 


London, E.C, 4, 





WORCS. 
Apply 


MPHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, 
Definite Church teaching. 


School for Girls. 


Happy Home 
PRINCIPAL, 





RINCES 
FOUNDED 1820, 


fwarding School for Girls 11-19, 
healthiest part of Middlesex, 


Standing in own grounds of nine acres in 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SURREY. 
Good education. 
BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


L NGHO L T 
HINDHEAD, 
Bracing climate. 


Head-Mistress: Miss Ff. M. 8. Hons, Sch.). 





| 
| 
Peccs 
| 
SS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, LONDON, W. 5. 5 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS, 
f the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council, 
xamination to be held in May, 1926, to girls under 14 on May Ist. 
additional grants Varying from £30 to 


YCOMBE 


Six Scholarships 0 
on the result of an « 














The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, 
£90 a year to scholars All entry forms must be received before March 3lst, 1926, 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, | 
N. Staffs Good vll-round education for Jimited numBer of Girls in 

harming country residence, 650 ft. above aga level. Trincipals: Miss PICKARD, | 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Sw ANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 








4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorongh education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for { examinations and for the Universities if required, | 
Beautiful situation ove the bay. Good garden. Net ball. Tennis. Kathing, | 
Qt. PAUL’S Git Ts” HOOL,! 
iN BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOL ARSHIPS will take 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 6th, 7th and 8th. These } 
Scholarshiy empt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Application | 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. ‘The last day for the registration | 
of Candidates is Friday, June 18th | 





School for Girls, 
iliustrated prospectus, 


SUSSEX. Soarding 
1926.—Apply tor 
Whincroft. 


(\ROWBOROUGH, 
J A few vaca 


Miss A. MELVILLE 


U 


or Septem er 


GREEN, B.A 





ASTLETON 


annex to Garra 


Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 


HOUSE, 


tte Hall, Banstead 














ries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Large grounds, bracing air, Excellent health record.—Address: THE 
PRIN IPAL, E } 
a — 
\ JOODARD SCHOOL FOR’  GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8S. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls | 
(tering under 15, $120 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions. | 


Kor particulars annly to the Head-Mistresa, 


‘T. HELENS, 
in the Lake District. 
Principal 


COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls, 
Unrivalled Situation. Entire charge if desired. 
Miss WHEELEK, 








n nemouth Bay, 


eae AA TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
kK toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year’s course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Book-keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra, 
W ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman; Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M, DAVIE, 1.A., Lundon, 
The School stauds in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bour 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Bournemouth, 
Pournemouth Collegiate 
H iG 


* Wentworth,” Road, 


Schools, 


College 
Ltd. 





HFIELD, 
OXHEY 
Principal 


LANE, 
Miss 


WATFORD. 
Wallis. 








Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele: ‘‘ Watford 616,” 
NALDE R GIRLS’ CHOOL, SEASCALE, 
ou THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S LIST OF EFFICIENT SCHOOLS 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS on Public School lines. 
Preparatory School: 7 to 13 years of age. 
Senior School: 13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daughters of professional 
men, apply Secretary. 
Escort provided from :—London, Crewe, Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle. 





SCHOOLS. 
ETHERINGTON, 


-WESTERN DIVISION, 


Wrington, Somerset. 


OODARD GIRLS’ 


Provost : M. 


F, 
HE ATHERTON 


W 














Rev 
8S. KATHERINE’S, PARK, PAUNTON, Head- Mistress i 
Miss C. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 
” Foreign. 
{RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
LAUSANNE-VENNES. Healthily situated. Modern languages, Music, 
Sports. Family Life.—Apply, Mile. MICHOUD, Chalet du Bois, 
Pribate Tuition, fe, 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL Voice Pro- 


duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 





lessons only. Tel. Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C, 1 
{LOC UTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


K 


Voice Ad roduction ; 


a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
PUBLIC SPEAKING ; 
teciting 401 Stri rand, 


Hotel Cecil.) 


Breathing ; W. ca 


(Opp 





Scholastic Agencies. 


AND CL uoeee ses. 

_ intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

will be given (free of charge) to parents sta a . cir requirements (kind of school, 

age of pupil, locality preferred, PY of tees, « 
N 








‘CHOOLS 


fiessrs. TRUMAN & KNIG NTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, . mY 


Telephone; Gerrard 3272 (2 times). 

















Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in cxistence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 

{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowled ze of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (tree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be uiven, 
—J. & J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, &.C, 4. 

DVICE ABOUT CHOOLS AT 


and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
SCHOOLS, &c., 


CONTINENT, 
” ONOMY 


on the 
DOM — 


HOME or 


L 


is n free of charge by 
MESSRS. GAB BITAS, THRING & CO., 
6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 felephone : Kegent 5878. 
Educational Agents ist ab lished 1873. 
Mesers, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acc quainte i with nearly all School 








vals in the country. They will also be glad to s ~ ply information about esti ib- 
ving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Hortic..* ure, 
) CHARGES WHATEVER MADE "TO PARENTS 


Princit 
lishments gi 
N¢ 








pbuc ATION. AL and Children’s 


first-class British Life 


Endowment Po icies with a 


Office. 


J) ; 
Miss A. M. WALKDEN, 54 London Stre_ , Reading, is pr pared to give expert 
advice as to above and invites enquiries. 


Authors, Tnpeturiting. We 





ea4 LD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT: 
‘ Good Stories, q 


&c,, required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
10d. per 1,009. _ Prompt ar nd careful work, 


Litterne, Hants, 


& The rhornhill Park 


We atheriey 


i > WRITING, 


Also hema icating 





UTHORS’ 


graduate, 


Seinessii pts and other work typed by lady Lone don 
, Lhe 1s Se Covent Garden, W., 


Bex 125! Spector Street 
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‘ANUSCRIPTS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 
carried out by the specially trained Secretarial Staff of the Chandos Agency, 
130 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. Terms moderate. 





: eee ie Shorthand, Duplicating and Envelope 
. Addressing; great care taken and accura guaranteed. Letters not more 
than twenty lines, sixpsnce. Typewriting « vw to MSS.—estimates given. 
Te aoe ary Secrets aris call b ¥ appointment. - PETEK JONES, LTD., Sloane Square, 
b.W. Telephone: Victoria 8650, 










} ITERARY TYPEWRITING of 
ani promptiy executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, 


words, carbon copy 3d, 
per 1,000. Westclitl-on-Sea, 








s ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
52 Rupert Street, Piceadilly. ‘Phone Gerrard 1737. 
‘YPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. 

per 1000 words. Prompt and aocwmate , Work a speciality. -MARION 

yot NG. 108 Hazelbourne Road Balham, 8.W. 


a 


SOCIETAL 





Tours, 





Pp RIVATE TOURS. 


(N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 

April 2ist.—ART CITIES of ITA .. 4 weeks. 

May 22nd.—GREEKCE, CONST ANTINOPLE .. 4 weeks. 


First-class. Small Parties. fang anied, 


—__-_ — 





For the Gable, Xr. 
BS fam ncnemgge or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones only Cash with arder 


“r, 38. 3d. per 7 Ib, carton, post free. Put up in 
BREWHURST MILLING CO., Sussex, 








strong cartons.— TH k Loxwood, 


f 





ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3d. per >. 














DAIRY FRD HAMS, l0-12 ibs. Is, 4d. per tb. Smoked or Pale Dried. 
rail paid. Full price bist free—E. MILES & CO., Bacen Factory, Vristol, 
JOULTRY.— Delicious Roasting fowls, 9s., 10s. pair ; Lares 
Tender Boilers, 7s. pair, Trussed. Best Creamery Iiutter, 3 lbs., 6s., postage 
paid.— Mrs, O'KEE FRE, The Square, Rosscarbe ry, Cork. 
Gardening. 
‘NRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 


quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere. KHYMNEY 
18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4. 


TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garde n 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, 
—uEKO. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, tdle, Uracfor 








Paths and Lily 
opr and wall coping, reckery. 
whs, 








Miscellaneous. 





TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 





FETES, &c. LIBERAL DISCOUNT. “ Hichart” ware, unbreakable 
and waterproof; Dainty Floating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, Tra; &e.: Delicate 
Art Colours; Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pads, Handkerchief 
Cases, Serviette Rings, Bookmarkers, &c. Shell Flowers, exquisite. tremendous 
attraction, Samples upon application.—Write, call or ‘phone Victoria 2395, 
VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Strect, London, S.W. 1. 
LJAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPL ATE. -Your own Arms, 
{ Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 


from £2 2s. Specimens sent tree. —HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
as: Be 





OM ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—( ertain 

success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. big profits. Customer 
writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else.”— 








Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “5.,”" Lindfield, Sussex. 
1) ASTER—WHITSUN. NEW Clothes. Send your OLD 
Favourite Suit, Costume, or Overcoat for estimate. We TURN Clothes, 














ike alterations, do necessary Repairs by EXPERT Tailors equal to NEW at an 
jn iusive Cost. Perfect Results absolutely Guaranteed, Send NOW jor FREE List. 
SUE TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), Reg. Oilice and Works 10 Duke Street, 

London, E.C, 3. No Agents, Send direct to us. "Phone: Avenue 572 
A LW AYS BE WELL DRESSED and save money. Walkers 
scientifically turn Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, ete. Latest invisible method. 

List Fr WALKER (Dept. 45), TL Audrey Road, Lford, BE, 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or olfer by return. Ii offer not accepted, parcel re- 


turned post free. Isest prices paid fer Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliabie firm: 
s. CANN & CO., 694 Ms arket § Street, Manche ‘ster. 


R TIFICLAL Teeth Wanted (Old), § 


4s. on Silver, 6s. on Gold, 12s. on Platinum. 


_Est 1, 


1850 
2s. each tooth on when ‘anite, 


No misleading prices. Cash by return, 





Busine “SS s confidential. Cariton Dental Works, Carlton, Notts, Bankers—- Midland. 
rR BBE R STAMPS of all kinds, for every purpose. Lists 
free Stzte requirements.—S. CLARKE, 43 Norfolk Street, Boston, Lincs 





OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 


price ls. 3d Vacancies Pupils.—-The Lady Kachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham’ 


] 





NOCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 


P by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘liny 1s. 43., 23. 6d. 


4s. (d., post free from sole makers, HOUWARTILS, 473 Crookesmcere Road, Sheiteld, 
Larger size for export, lowvg rates, 


cz Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, 


eS 


every description carefully | 


QUARRIES, 





| 

















———. 


Botel Directorn. 


CONSTAN ( 
23 LANCASTER GATE. 





H OTE 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, fac 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. we 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires a 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Gar. 


ing So 1 





Spacious, 

















weekly. From 123, 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a 
Attendance). Teiephone Paddington 6178 (Manag 

a 
i" OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel). “ONLY Hog 
4 adjoining 1s-hole Goif Course ; magnificent sea-views every roon eee 
cuisine, chef ; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms reach sea, shops, chyp ies 
Good saie bathing ; shady garden. Good 4: Comfortable car. {op j i 
Summer and winter seasons. Write for illustrated booklet Telephone 1 


Sidmouth. 





eee 
T AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal fy, 





Motorists ; goli, tennis, bathing ; elec. light; mod. Tgms.: Marine "Phones 
ee ———————____ 
RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part ¢ 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms andy 

modern improvements. Own market garden and Pc ultry Farm. Telephone 
A ee enema 








ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museuy 

A Hart Sueet, W.C.1 Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedro, 

Lrreakfast, and attendance, trom 8s. 6d. per night. Full turitf oO application. Tee 
phone : Museum 1232. Telegrams : kKingsley, London.” 

i 





ATLOCK. Smedley’s— the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 269 bed 


N 























garage. 4 gn 


rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, §4 
—_——— —EE — ey 
T BOURNEMOUTH HY DRO visitors find Hotel Comfom 
4 with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate c Tele: 341.1 
SS 
] OURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest P 
Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop, Tel. : “ Crazged,” Bourne 
Phone: 269 }i'mouth. 
[> ELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill. Collett’s Hotel.— Sunshine, bra ing | 


air, excellent cuisine, grounds, gol, weekly. ‘Phone Cleeve Hii § 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hoy 
Association, Ltd 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 





ee 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


MY APPRENTICESHIP 








By BEATRICE WEBB. 
With 12 Illustrations. 4to. 
“It is an absorbing and for the most part a b 
book.,’”’ he Time 


LIFE of the VENERABLE. PHILIP ‘HOWARD, 
EARL of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
By CECIL KERR. 
With 2 Illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. 


| CONWAY MORGAN, 1885- 1915 
! A Memoir by C. LINDA MORGAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 


7s, 6d. net 


Crown 


| STUDIES OF ENGLISH POETS _ 


bud J W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


—_—$—$—$—$——— 


| THE EVOLUTION (OF PARLIAMENT 
By A. F, POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second E Revised. With Ilust: 
FREDERICK LONTON 
By D. W. CROFT. 


* Reveals 


lition, ations. Svo. 16s, net 


Crown 8vo. 





a remarkable knowledge of life in the dock di 
| London, which are its main setting written by one ( 
| his subject at first hand, and that, aft r all, is one of the re 
| of a novel which aims at carrying conviction to the re 
| Jastern Daily Pre 





NATIONAL RESURRECTION 

A Plea for Disillusionment. 
By the Rev. FATHER EUSTACE DUDLEY, B.A. 
With a Preface by Arthur Hungerford Pollen. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4 


—7—_ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
| 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


— 
a 


Paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
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Why you should read 


o_O 











The Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart: There are still newspapers which 
have a purpose different from all others, a public-spirited, 
high-minded purpose, and it is in that category that “ Time 
and Tide” appears. If that purpose had to be expressed in a 
sentence, perhaps it might not unfairly be said to be this: So 
to review the whole ficld of human endeavour as not to omit 
the claims and position of women. Time is on your side and 
the flowing tide is obviously with you. 


Rebecca West: Countries which are tired, or officials who are 
tired, lapse into a state when they cannot think clearly, and 
the tendency recurs to snap at women and to place them as 
far as possible in a disadvantageous state. A paper such as 
“Time and Tide,” which looks after the interests of women 
to-day, is very important, 


J. St. Lee Strachey: The real excellence of “ Time and Tide” 
is to be found not in its very clever writings, but in the fact 
that it has been made a real corporate entity. ... It is a real 
living organism with a soul, and not a bundle of articles tied 
together in so many pages with a piece of string. 


Lilian Baylis of the “ Old Vic ”: In “ Time and Tide” the 
questions of to-day are dealt with by minds that will matter 
for many to-morrows. But its be-all and end-all is not merely 
brilliance. It is a sure and instant champion of causes that 
have the interests of the people at heart. For this reason 
alone it should be read by thinking people, 


St. John Ervine: “Time and Tide” offers a sanc judgment 
of current events, and is sufficient in itself to justify the 
appearance of women in public affairs. . . . I dg not know 
any other paper which succeeds in making me read so much 
of it as “ Time and Tide” does, 


Ellen Wilkinson, M.P.: “Time and Tide” tells us what 
women think and not what they wear. 























“Time & Tide” is published every Friday and is 

sold at fourpence by all bookstalls and newsagents. 
Subscription rates : 15/- annually, 8/- for six months, 5/- for three months, post free at home and abroad. 
Send a direct subscription to-day to the Circulation Manager, “ Time & Tide,” 88 Flect St., London, E.C. 4. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


Me hae dae 
FUPPDDD DIGI DIG 4 


A an A 























The translation of this great Persian cpic is 


now complete 


THE SHAHNAMA 
OF FIRDAUSI 


Translated by 
A. G. WARNER, M.A., and E. WARNER, B.A. 


Nine volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with general table of contents 
and exhaustive index to the whole work, £4 14s, 6cd., or per 
volume 10s. 6d. nei. 

“With this iatest volume of Firdausit in our hands admiration fs 
renewed, . . . It is ungrateful even to hesitate at the monumental 
gift which Messrs. Warner have bestowed on us, One imayines them 
achieving it with reluctance to part. What newer labour wil! they 
essay? As yor the Persian Homer whom they have honoured so well, 
how can we but salute his ‘ six times ten thousand couplets . « « 
well ordered, benishers of misery.’ ”’—Times Literary SurrpLemMent, 





KEGAN PAUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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HULL Hda4d 14,0000 
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ene RACIAL HEALTH y ie 


the noblest of possessions, the chiefest of blessings—is theirs who 
acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL PROBLEMS 
conveyed in the following popular volumes. 


as 


WISE WEDLOCK $$ (Birth Control). 6/9 
Treating the subject frankly, fully but without 
erotism. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 


A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 

AND WIVES Provides brilliant solutions to problens 6/9 
of the heart. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes the “ change” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. y 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only authentic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE 





Eaéh price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” = 


GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


SMM Ftd Catalogue and specimen Magazine free on request. |\\\iIiMlihis,, 





| 
| 





WANTED, 
Undamaged copies of “‘ THE SPECTATOR” 


Dated JULY Ith, 1925, 
and NOVEMBER 28th, 1925. 


Box No. 1334, the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











‘Spectator’ Competition, 
MARCH 20, 1926 





Competitors must cut out and enclose thi -@upon, (See piga 521.) 





} 
is via the 
| telling 


| ARBUTHNOT LANE hus said: “© 


owl !’ CONSTABLE 


—— 
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‘WING ON gy 


Can a woman rule 
2 | 
KINGDOMS 
I. The hearts of men? 
li. The heart of a child? 
| Iii. Her own career ? 

















TTT 


Tl 


Verily the way to kingship is a stony one. 








10 ORANGE ST. W.C.279 





t 
t 


A \ ' practitioner has recently written a book hich embodies the 
} qnintessenee ef the knowledge gaine! during years of practical experiet ] 
possibly, quite tr io state tuat mo other person could haye given the pub 
uch irdformation a contained in EATING FOR PERFECT HEALTH, beca 
so far as is known, no other vractitioner has had such remarkabl uecess 
Nietary measures. De-ide indicating bow health 1 be regained, the author 
| gives over 250 TESTED RECIPES, showing how Healti-giving food is prepared, 
and a special list ef daily menus for a fortnight. 
The Spectator rs: “ By taking the author's ad , many rder might 
suave menu @ costly consultant's fee.” 
price of this book is 3s. Gd., postage 4d. Send y r ler NOW to, 
LUTTERWORTH’S LTD. (Publishers), 
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HE TRUE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Our 


some 


t men have beer 
>», SIR W 
There is but dis 
hat cause is poison. and we manufacture most of it within ourselves from 
he food we eat.”’ } ford 


food you eat. 
th fast 


most eminent medical 


you for time past. cr instance 


one cause 0 ase, ar 


It is certain, therefore, that the real cure for disease 


IS THE SIMPLEST. 


Dept. R, 133 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


—_—— 





wwe PETEALLS of MARRIAGE = 


by Walter M. Gallichan 
3/6 net. Postage 3d. 

With a masterly grasp of the psychological and physio : 
logical difficulties of the Marital Relationship, the author ; 
frankly points out the “ pitfalls,” and from his wide } 
experience in dealing with this subject presents reason | 
able solutions of them. His fearless examination of 
the causes behind the Failures of Married Life will make | 
this volume even more popular (in the hesi sense 0 


cee eeesereeee 


wuseeee 


the word) than all his earlier works—wonderful as 
they were. 
Another excelicnt volume of M vian’s is 


; 
ts 


tage 3d. 
of which 


“THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN Cie net. Pos 


“Tn which the author conveys jast that information for want 
vomeon have sufered so needlessly.” 


Ovdar these books now from 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Company, 
Dept. 15, 26 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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MACMILL AN’S NEW BOOKS 








—_—— 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 


SS Se ae a ee eee F.R.S., F.B.A, 
2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. Tue Worsnip OF THE SKY, THE 
EarTH, AND THE SUN. 25s. net. 


The Saturday Review: ‘ 
possesses those qualities which have made 
Bough’ one of the greatest achievements of our time. 
James Frazer here covers an immense field.” 


**The Worship of Nature ’ obviously 
‘The Golden 
Sir 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 
By FRANCIS W. 
25s. net. 

New York Times: “Primarily written for the British 
public, the work is hardly less valuable for American readers 
as a portrayal at once scholarly and human from the other 
side of the Atlantic. - The account of Jefferson’s 
services as President is a laudatory but just estimate of his 
achievements and of his policies.” 





HIRST. Illustrations. $8vo. 


With 





HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


By S. F. PLATONOV. Translated by E. Aronsperc. 


Edited, with a Preface, by Prof. F. A. Gotper, Stanford 
University. With Maps. S8vo. 14s, net. 
New Statesman: “ Professor. Platonov'’s lucid and masterly 


work which is certainly one of the 


sia that has as yet been published 


Narrative . . a 
best short histosies of Rus: 
in English.” 


TH E 





BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 








|THE PASSING 
IN ST. 


| discussion of the 





Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and Prof. 
KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D. Vol. IIT. THE TEXT OF 
ACTS. By James Harpy Ropes. 30s. net. 


ISL. AM IN ITs 


THE ORIGIN OF 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


The Gunning Lectures, Edinburgh University, 1925. By 
RICHARD BELL, M.A., B.D., Lecturer in Arabic, 
Edinburgh University. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The book is so attrac- 
well be demanded.” 


The Z: 


tively written that 


imes Literary Supplement: “ 
a second edition may 


AND THE PERMANENT 


PAUL 


Studies in Pauline Origins, Development, and Values. 
By H. BULCOCK, M.A. (Liverpool), B.A., B.D. (Man- 
chester). _Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The News: “A thoughtful and highly interesting 
development of St. Paul’s opinions, of his 


of the mystical and ethical elements in his 


Daily 


attitude to 
teaching.” 


Jesus, 


| EVOLUTION 


By J. GRAHAM KERR, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Glasgow. With 2 Plates 


in Colour and 53 Illustrations in the text. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Discovrry: “Tt is altogether a good book far and above 


the average. Heartily commended for general read- 
ing as well as to those interested.” 
PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 
New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 vols. Medium &8vo. Vol. I. A to E. 36s. net. 
Vol. Il. F to M. 36s. net. Vol. III. N to Z. 36s. net. 


MONEY AND THE MONEY MARKET 
IN INDIA 
By Prof. P. A. WADIA, M.A., 
tuthors of The Wealth of India.” 8vo. 


and G. N. JOSIII, 


21s. 


M.A., 
net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 










































2 notable new books 


Milestones 
»» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 





Although the author has seen nearly cighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his Fg pe at Court, in the House 
of L ords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vaniebed era. 
(Ready shortly.) 











Sc yLt¢ abs alts 


An Adventurous J ourney 
Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S., F.R.C.!. 
(Larg of ha nd se me Te l < Oo ith NMINCKOUS tllu in 
colour and black-and-white by the author, 24/- net.) 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, who e previous books include 
I 


“Mainly East” 
Woman's Life,” 
title of the world’s 
writes in an engaging style, and tells 
remarkable and dangerous journey in 

Siberia and China. (Ready next Tu 


and “ ‘Thirteen Years of a Busy 
has justly earned for herself the 
greatest traveller. She 
of a 
Russia, 
lay.) 


es 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Paternoster Row 


(yea 


THE MAKING OF 
THE FUTURE 


A NEW VOLUME IN THIS SERIES ENTITLED 


THE COAL CRISIS 
AND THE FUTURE: 


SOCIAL DISORDERS AND THEIR 


TREATMENT 


A STUDY OF 


By 


PROFESSOR GEDDES, DR. SALELBY 


AND OTHERS 


yund, Ss. Gd. net. 


Cloth h« 
** Full of inspiration .. . alm 
ster Gazelle. 
A 16-pave Pamphlet with Abstracts of previous yolum 
ean be had eratis from 

LEPLAY 

65 BELGRAVE 

or 
& NORGATE 
W.C.2 


HOUSE, 
ROAD, 


from 


S.W. 1 


WILLIAMS LTD., 


LONDON, 
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The 

Sweet 
0’ the 
Year 


Travel 


Modern 
Ari 


Now is the time when our scale of values has to be readjusted, 
Trouble at Geneva and variations in trade markets seem so much less 
impertant than the fact that we have picked wild daffodils and seen 
the first pale frost of blossom on the blackthorn. \We are cager to 
join in this renaissance of the earth; we realise that our minds, our 
houses, our clothes are drab with the fogs of winter. We take a deep 
mental breath and begin to put our house in order for the coming of 
Ieaster, which interprets in terms of the spirit the resurrection of 
nature. Many people feel also that this is a time in which to 
strengthen old friendships and mark the beginning of new ones, for 
it is pleasant to rejoice with one’s friends because the swallows are 
here and there are violets in the hedgerows. For such as these The 
Medici Society has prepared a series of Easter Cards in colour which 
reflect the spirit of spring as well as the religious festival, and in the 
Medici Galleries will be found new and original Easter presents. A 
Catalogue of the cards, which cost 6d. and 1/-, may be had post free 
on request. 


The Society has also attempted to give some idea of the many 
treasures which are to be found in its galleries this spring by pre- 
paring an illustrated booklet which, it is hoped, will prove useful, 
and even mildly entertaining, to those who at this season are moved to 
vo i search of beautiful things for their homes. It will be sent post 
free on request. 


ROME, by Gabricl Faure, the latest volume of THil’ PICTURE 
GUIDES, willappear before Easter. Like the other books in the series, 
it is illustrated with nearly 200 plates in photogravure. All who are 
contemplating a journey abroad this Easier, or have memories of past 
travels, should become acquainted with these jolly books. They cost 
7/6 each, and “should save more than their modest price in 
photographs alone,” says the Hf eekly IH cstminster. The following 
volumes have already been published, and many others are in 
preparation :— 


Italian Lakes. Tianders and [lainault. 
The French Riviera. Mont Blane. 

The Land of St. Vrancis. Nice to Evian. 
Grenoble and Thereabouts. The Dolomites. 


clsk for the Wiustralted Prospects. 
The crowds at the Sargent Texhibition testify to the chormous 
interest which is. taken in the work of one of the greatest modern 
artists. The Medici Society has the honour to announce the publica- 
tion of reproductions in colour of two of Sargent’s finest water-colour 
drawings of Venice, <1 Side Canal, Venice, and The lacade of 
Santa Maria della Salute. (Colour surface 10 x 13 ins. Price 21/- 
each.) The originals are im the possession of C. J. Conway, Esq. 
The Society will shortly publish two more of Mr. Cecil Aldin’s 
beautiful studies of the Thames at nightfall: —7The Old Swan Pier 
and I 'estminster Bridge. They measure 18 x 12$ ins., and have a 
large overlay mount. There are 300 proofs at £2 2s. Od., and 
25 remarques at £5 5s. Od. They will be seen together with The Night 
Patrol and Loudon Bridge at any good dealers, or an illustrated 
prospectus may be had on application. 


VISIT 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 
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An improvement 
on the ordinary ‘fountain’ pen 


AVE you seen the ‘CARTRIDGE’ 
Pen? Have you used one — and 
experienced its advantages ? 


The “CARTRIDCE’ Pen does not 
merely differ from the ordinary pen. It differs 
and is better—better, because its performance 
is better and the method of filling it supersedes 
the usual messy ink-pot method. 


To fill a‘ CARTRIDGE’ Pen, all you 
do is to insert a sealed metal cartridge of liquid 
ink into the barrel of the pen. Give it one turn 
and the pen is ready to write 10,000 woids. 


Simple—quick—clean. 


You need not tolerate an ordinary fountain 
pen a day longer. 


5 Liquid Ink 
2 /- Cartridges 
upwards 2/6 per doz. 


CARTRIDGE PEN 


Of all Stationers and Stores, or wholesale from 


McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., 15 King Street, London, E.C.2 
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Well known on the links 





You can’t make a man’s shoe of doubtful material and 


questionable fit, and then put a kind of showiness on the 
top of it, like almonds on a cake. Style in a man’s shoe 


comes from within—out. 


The style of the shoe is the shoe itself, its strength, its 





flexibility, its comfort, its meekness coupled with a great 


mastarfulness. They think of beauty last of all when they 





are making the Lotus shoes. It is perhaps for this reason 


that they never fail to achieve it. 


The Lotus Veldtschoen are illustrious on the golf course 
and would not be ashamed of themselves in the drawing 
room. They are an article in the creed of explorers, 
sportsmen, climbers and all open air men who don’t 


want to give another thought to their feet. 


LOT U S§ 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’s: Shoes §5/-; Boots 63/- ik) 
WOMEN’S: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 4 


Lotus, LTD., STAFFORD & worthampton m AGENTS EVERYWHER® 
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